






















ROBERT GUTMANN / ALEXANDER KOCH 


EXHIBITION STANDS 


This publication shows the exhibition and display work of 140 
designers and architects from all over the world and indicates 


the trend of imaginative, contemporary three-dimensional design. 


Experts from seven countries survey the general standard of 
exhibitions in their countries. 


Contents: Stands or Trade shows - Showrooms ~- Cultural 
exhibitions - Pavilions - Agricultural and open-air exhibitions - 
Features, lettering and murals - Display - You at the exhibition. 


DIN A4, 250 pp., 325 ills. and plans, text English/Germ./Fr. Cloth 
binding with multicoloured cover. DM 44 











ROBERT GUTMANN / ALEXANDER KOCH 


SHOP DESIGNS 


It was not the editor’s intention to illustrate examples of the 
type of shop, currently in vogue, but to show such solutions as 
are distinguished by efficient organisation, modern architectural 
treatment, original design ideas and the courage to experiment 
and innovate. 


le 


Problems: Design of the exteriors illustrated by individual 
examples: new shops - the small shop « the fashion shop « the 
department store « shop furniture « inscription and illuminated 
inscription. 


DIN A4, 194 pp., 355 ills. and plans, text English/German. Cloth 
binding with two coloured cover. DM 46 
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... complete confidence, in fact, on the part of the designer when he specified 
fabric coated with Geon PVC for the blinds and vestibule curtaining of these new B.R. coaches. 
He was acutely aware of the increasing contribution made by plastics 
materials to the transport industry, and sufficiently informed to know the 
unique advantages of Geon PVC. Moreover, the designer knew that Geon PVC 
B® ssteitecs Mite conde meets the high standards for flame resistance set by the railway authorities. 
from fabric coated with Window blinds made with PVC coated fabric must and do stand up to 
Geon PVC were supplied by intermittent rolling and unrolling and persistent exposure to corrosive smoke. 


Jas. Williamson and Son Ltd. Versatile Geon PVC is used in the transport industry for upholstery 
Photographs by courtesy 
of British Railways. 


and wall panelling, cable sheathing and floor covering. 
For further information about Geon PVC write for Information Booklet No. 9. 


wii: @OU RE BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


Potyvingl Mak raed 
Sales and Technical Service: 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W1 -: Tel.: MAYfair 8867 





Flastics mean progress ! 


come TO BRITISH TIC 


International 


- | E ITION 
how the latest 


—— AND CONVENTION 


applied to your OLYMPIA: GRAND AND NATIONAL HALLS 
business 10-20 JULY 








Visitors to the British Plastics Exhibition will reap a rich 
| reward in new ideas, methods and plans for improved 


products—extended ranges—enhanced sales appeal—in- 

Pp AR 0 D U C T y creased production and reduced costs ! There will be much 
to interest everyone at this great bi-annual event, organized 

| } by BritisH Puiastics, an Iliffe journal. The biggest array 

of plastics products, materials and equipment ever 

t Q U l bP M E N T assembled in Britain... exhibits from every branch of the 
3 : British industry, and from Belgium, Germany, France, 
| : Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A....a 

special stand displaying the finest international designs in 

M A T E # ' A L S$ plastics products—selected in co-operation with the Council 
; of Industrial Design and similar bodies in 9 European 
countries. At the British Plastics Convention, held simul- 

taneously, important papers will be read and discussed in 

open forum under the general headings of: polythenes, 

vinyls, glass-reinforced plastics, extrusion and moulding. 


A whole world of plastics on view 


Erhibition organised every second year by BRITISH PLASTICS, an ILIFFE Jour 





BRITISH 
PLASTICS a = aa alte . 
EXHIBITION Please send me the 1957 Exhibition Brochure, free season ticket, etc. 


OLYMPIA 10-20OJULY 


Plan 
your visit ahead 
Post this today! 





NAME DATE 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 





40a TO: EXHIBITION MANAGER, BRITISH PLASTICS, DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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Designs in Fotexur .:.::; 


FOTEXUR PRINT ‘‘Flamingo’’ is one of Tibor’s very jatest screen printed 
furnishing fabrics, available in 5 colourways 48” wide. Designed by Tibor Reich 
F.S.1.A. and produced by Tibor Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon. CARPET ‘“‘Cortina’’ 
designed in the Mediterranean mood by Tibor Reich, F.S.1.A. for the Equerry 
(Regd.) range of Wilton filling. This easy-to-live-with pattern is available in 
shades of Tropic Turquoise Black and Azalea Red Black. Produced by 
S.J. Stockwell & Co. (Carpets) Ltd., 16 Grafton Street, London, W.!. CHAIR 
model 400 designed by N.K. Hislop. The frame is in Natural Birch with Dun- 
lopillo cushions upholstered in Tibor’s ‘‘Mantua’’ Burnt Orange Fotexur 
drape? Produced by Gimson and Slater Ltd., Walton Street, Long Eaton 
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VESPER furniture 










































































PHILIPS 


planned all the lighiting 


Whenever you come to consider lighting, call in the Philips Lighting Design 

Service. For this unique service places the skill and experience of expert lighting engineers at 
your disposal without charge. A fully qualified architect specialising in lighting in its relation 
to colour is also available to co-operate with you. In fact, these Philips experts, working in 
close collaboration with architects and electrical contractors, have produced some of the most 
imaginative of recent lighting schemes. So remember that Philips will be happy to plan your The Philips Lighting Design Service 
lighting — and there is no charge ! A 
operates on a nation-wide scale, 

with skilled lighting engineers in 

each Philips branch area at your 

service. For lighting design enquiries 

by telephone, please ring GERrard 


te hakadal 


edd. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LIGHTING DIVISION, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT . RADIO AND TELEVISION : ‘ PHILISHAVE” DRY SHAVERS . *PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS, 500) 
(LD890, 
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Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth All the best 


of tar —or for want of knowing what 
kind of paper is exactly right for any / \ * ‘ 


business or industrial purpose. Ordinary 
or out of the ordinary; old-established meet at 


use or about to sail uncharted seas; if 


there’s a need for paper there’s a need S IC 8 R S 


for Spicers paper knowledge. 


a ** Best ’’— nor nec essarily the rarest or most expensive, but alw ays, 
unquestionabl the best of its kind — whether for printing, 
packaging, wrapping, or writing. Spicers personal writing papers 
are a good example; ask your stationer to show you the Spicers range 


a wide choice of fine quality finishes at prices to meet ever) need, 


SPICERS I 9 NEW BRIDGE STREET - LONDON ECs + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN - ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
TBW/NS 
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Lounge-dining room of the 
National Provincial Bank, 
Staff Training College. 


One room transformed into two, at the touch of 


a finger - simply by opening out the Modernfold 





‘wall.’ Covered with easy-to-clean plastic material 
- 
ae mew wiew of the space problem 


in a range of attractive colours and made to 
measure ~ to individual requirements, 
Modernfold walls and doors are ideal 
wherever space is at a premium. 


Write now for full details. 


—— 
S 

ESReI 

ood HOME FITTINGS (GT. BRITAIN) LIMITED, DEPT. D2 
ee VICTORIA WORKS, HILL TOP, WEST BROMWICH 
‘ 4 


ee STAFFS 
muacpelec wun tavial . 
expanding walls and doors Ba owe of rw (BROCKHOUSE) comrawres 





make more room with 


Introducing not just a desk... 


-»- A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive as well as efficient, the new 400-Style Suite 
is the answer. A basic design of exceptional merit has been adapted 

to a full range of complementary units. Varying desk capacities 

and facilities may be provided for each member of an 

organisation whilst maintaining harmony and 

dignity throughout the furnishing scheme. 

Immaculately styled, with many interesting 

features, and built to engineering standards, the 

400-Style Suite marks an important advance 





in the fitting-out of business premises. 
Please ask for Brochure DN 999. 


400-Style 
Double Pedestal Desk 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of office furniture in steel 


Clin ase *G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., 
pan © 2 a/ i 
‘ HAR E> WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 











Loughborough Furniture 


A.224. 4° 4}” Chest of 


drawers from our latest 


range of bedroom furniture 


designed by Ward and 


{ustin featuring alternate 


strips of Honduras and 


African Mahogany Veneers, 


natural finish. 


Obtainable from all good 


class House Furnishers or 


Stores. Write for booklet. 








DESIGN 
FOR DESIGNS SAKE? 


\ 4 N 4 
PIA) 
bs \ | 


~ ‘ Much thought goes into 


every single thing designed for us. 
Be it a new ship, with its 
many rooms and cabins, or a press 


advertisement to attract your attention. 


OTE UT LIME seccensix  canavs. val 


9-11 BILLITER SQUARE-LONDON- EC3 26/27 COCKSPUR STREET-> LONDON: S¥ 
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Applicable to all phases and 
varieties of accounting work. 

An unusually interesting example 
of ergonomic design. 


—=— - 


NM" 
i 
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As shown at the Design Centre 


Made in Scotland by The National Cash Register Company Ltd. 








TERYLENE 


TERYLENE 


that does it. 








No advertising campaign 


is complete without 





— | ‘MONOTYPE’ FACES 


and (hy muslcee woman 











for children’s wear 


“Terylane’, the Britigh svmthetic Aire, bas a unique combinanon of properties 


las great streagth wet or dry, low sereich aed Grvibility, make it ideal for we 











tn albweether sailctoth and cordage. 


high performance sails and cordage 


egg Coarttem, tere saab 

have often demonstrated theit 
sepenanity 

Revises Terylene” has 

tive tenastame € 0 and 

meathering amd 5 not atlectad by 

of climate or weather 
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performance 1 He 
Offa sng tile and excelent vahse 





© “Teerylemn’ trend As ail gon! ned-mchers dwar. * Ferslone’ thread mast be wot toes the 
excepeimac properties of Terphens asictath will be peeve a the fomecbed wal 


for Nets and Twines 
2 BO GGL po The Monotype Corporation Limited 
2 FN : : Monotype House, 43 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


. Registered Trade Mark —Monotype 
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In a matter of seconds 


Ideas! We have them. Ideas to make life more comfortable, 
homes more beautiful, and beds, in particular, 
gracefully in tune with contemporary taste. Myer’s were 
first to commission special designs for their bed-ticks. 
First with the bedhead the housewife could cover herself. 
First with the ‘Breather Border’ to keep the 
mattress aired inside. We will gladly send our catalogue 
and details of future Myer’s “‘ firsts’ to any reader 
of ‘ Design’ who cares to drop us a line. 


es above show the Twin-Up—sturdy bunks that can be converted 
n beds (and back again) in seconds. Price £35.0.0 the rair 
complete with mattresses. The ladder £2. 12.6 extra. 


Ss 
Myers 
comfortable beds 


ORATIO MYER & COLTD Dept DI VAUXHALL WALK LONDON SEI! 
Tel : RELiance 2241 (9 lines) 
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One and a half million times 


larger than life 


Youare looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 1} million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - STEEL DIVISION 
CYCLE DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 











Robin Day desig 


Chairs 


for all requirements 


Write for prices and further information 


We have wide experience of contract work 
and of collaboration on interior schemes. 


Showrooms 
Hille of London Ltd 39-40 Albemarle Street London WI HYDpark 9 
Hille of London (Midlands) Ltd 24 Albert Street Birmingham 4 


ARE DISTINCTIVELY DIFFEREN 
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WALLPAPERS THAT 


SF 


THE ‘INGRID’ DESIGN 








JON LIVE. SO\S LID 28-26 1OTTENINN (LRT Ri- LONDON = 
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The result of teamwork 


















Stemmed goblets for the Hotel & Catering Trade 
designed by A. H. Williamson, A.R.C.A. 
for the Sole Distributors, 
Johnsen & Jorgensen Flint Glass Limited, 
in conjunction with Britain’s 
largest producers of Table Glassware, 


The United Glass Bottle Manufacturers Ltd. 





RAVENHEAD 


REGD 


GLASSWARE 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
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versatile lighting 
to individual specification 
Enquiries from architects and designers 


for unusual and interesting lighting schemes 


and services are welcomed by 


HISCOCK APPLEBY and Go Ltd 


contact the development department 


2 Cadogan Place Sloane Street sw 
phone Sloane 5804 


mayhew 





722 VOLNAY 4 dining suite designed by John Herbert, M.S.1A 


younger 


YOUNGERLTD., CROWN WHARF MONIER ROAD: LONDON : E.3 











TODAY’S PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 


Avoiding Waste 


The zinc die castings shown here were cast nearly, if not exactly, to their final form with 
practically no waste. If they had been machined from bar stock each would have yielded 
a high proportion of scrap—saleable, yes, but at a considerable loss. Where the quantities 
are sufficient — and here a die caster’s advice must be sought —die casting in zinc alloy can 
lead to economy in many components like these. As the illustrations show, slots and 
lettering can be cast in with no need for additional processes. External threads are easily 
cast but internal threads are often machined where this is quicker than unscrewing cores. 
In addition strength is good and dimensions are closely held so that only fast, simple 
finishing operations are needed. The die caster remelts the sprues and runners and thus 
hardly any surplus metal remains to be disposed of. Cases like these prove that die casting 
in zinc alloy is the shortest distance between raw material and finished product. 


Write for list of members and publications describing the properties and uses of die castings to:— 








e ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTERS ASSOCIATION 
[ZAD8 A) 


34 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 6636 

















In festive or in serious vein, we can provide the artist to interpret your ideas and the 
print to give them an arresting setting. This illustration of masked dancers at the 
Basel carnival shows the work of the Swiss artist Fritz Biihler. He is one of the Con- 


tinental artists whose work in England is exclusive to ourselves. 


Balding & Mansell Ltd, designer-printers for home and export, 3 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Langham 6 


DESIGN magazine is printed by Balding & Mansell at their factory in Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 








HALF A MILLION VISITORS 


in eight months, including buyers from all 


parts of the world 


GOOD DESIGN IS GOOD BUSINESS IN 
THE DESIGN CENTRE 


the permanent exhibition of well designed British goods 


Mondays to Saturdays 9.30 to 5.30 - Admission free 


COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN - HAYMARKET - LONDON SWI - TRAfalgar 8000 
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The wallpaper shown, * Malaga’ Palladio No. 44023, is a colourful hand printed design suitable for club houses. Drawing by Gordon Davies. 





A SERVICE FOR ARCHITECTS 


The primary purpose of our ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT is to give advice on the use of wallpaper, but we welcome enquiries 
relating to the interior scheme of decoration as a whole. Our products may be seen at the Showrooms in London and Manchester, 
and if required we can provide a complete specification incorporating wallpaper, 
paints, furnishing fabrics and floor coverings. The Architects’ Showroom in London is reserved exclusively for 
the use of Architects, Interior Designers and their clients. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 
THE WALL PAP’R MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 125 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI 
Ox K NG’S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 
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Manufacturers are 
invited to consult 
the Council of 
Industrial Design’s 
RECORD OF DESIGNERS 


a free service of 
recommendation 
and introduction 
of designers 
to industry 


Design 


CONTENTS 


Trumpeter, sound 
Old tools for new hands 


A stock-taking after a hundred issues of DESIGN Paul Reilly 


Many changes have taken place since DESIGN began publication in January 1949. The author 
reviews the developing scene in British industry and commerce and draws some encouraging 
conclusions for design in the future 


Stainless steel at table Fohn Gray 


Interest is awakening in British tableware of stainless steel; the lead taken by Scandinavia is 
being shortened. The work of the firm reviewed shows the impact of a young designer’s ideas on 
this relatively new material 


Design analysis — two easy chairs 7. Beresford-Evans 

The second in this series of articles deals with the variety of problems that have to be considered 
in designing a chair. Two chairs which represent different approaches show that most designs are 
the result of a compromise between a number of conflicting factors 


Patterns with possibilities 


The Design Centre’s first year 

TV LOOKS AT DESIGN 

Exhibits chosen from The Design Centre are discussed in a regular feature on BBC Television 
NEW PRODUCTS 

A selection of items recently accepted for ‘Design Review’ 

LOOKING AT TV 


A current exhibition of room settings designed to show how television can best take its place in 
the modern home 


FOTEXUR - pattern making based on photographs Michael Farr 

The need for original motifs freshly presented for decoration has never been more keenly felt. 
This article describes a new process, invented by Tibor Reich, which bases its development on 
photographs. The designer can capture the movement of natural growth and reconstruct it to 
form a variety of patterns for use in all industries where decoration is desired 


Crane cabs for the steel industry 7. Christopher fones 
Research into the needs of crane drivers has resulted in new designs for controls and cabs 


Opportunity in America 


House style for confectionery 


New jar labels and packs for a manufacturer of boiled sweets mark the first stage in the develop- 
ment of a house style 


Overseas review 

FINLAND RIBA award for Aalto 

GERMANY Porcelain shapes express new trend 
ITALY Ponti exhibition in London 

USA Market research guides new pack 


News 67 Letters 71 Books 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements The Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1 Tel: TRAfalgar 8000 AND The Council of Industrial Design Scottish Committee, 
46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: Glasgow Douglas 3914 


Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad. Yearly subscription rate: U K 36s post free 
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SUMMER 
ICE"“HOUSE 


‘*An ice-house is a sort of building sunk in sinking the bottom, concave, to form a 
the ground for the purpose of preserving ice reservoir for the waste water till it can drain 
during the summer season. The proper off. If the soil requires it, a drain may be cut, 
situation for an ice-house is that of a dry, and a cartwheel placed above it, so that 
elevated spot of ground, with an aspect hurdles and straw upon it will let the melted 
towards the east or south-east for the ice drain through. The ice should be broken 
advantage of the morning sun to erpel the into small pieces and rammed down hard in 
damp air, as it is more pernicious than order to make it one complete body, the care 
warmth. Having chosen a proper place at a in putting the ice in and well ramming it 
convenient distance from the dwelling house, tends much to its preservation’’. 

dig a cavity of the figure of an inverted cone, (Adapted from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 1820) 


Today, refrigeration is no longer a seasonal luxury, but an 

indispensable part of life. Its rapid development owes more than a little 

to chemical research and production. The I.C.I. products used in modern refrigeration 
techniques include anhydrous ammonia, ‘Drikold’ solid carbon dioxide, 

the ‘Arcton’ range and other refrigerants, plastics, non-ferrous metals 

and paints for refrigerators, heat exchange equipment 

and materials for air conditioning. And packaging film made 

from ‘Alkathene’—I.C.I.’s polythene — plays a large part 

in the protection of deep-frozen foods. 
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Trumpeter, 


sound 


COMMENT 


OUR AMBASSADOR in Washington has complained that there are far too many obituary 
notices about Britain in American papers; if that is so, maybe we only have ourselves 
to blame. It is so often said that we look well in tweeds, that it is tempting to present 
ourselves perpetually as crusty Georgian squires, who regard our industrial economy 
as just another of those family skeletons which must be kept firmly locked in the 
cupboard. Indeed there is no denying that many British firms are taking a long time to 
bring their products up-to-date; only recently has the progress been marked. But to 
continue to fulminate as if there has been no improvement during the last nine years 
is not only unrealistic, it is a disservice to the increasing number of firms which are 


putting their house in order. 


To say now, as did Sir Herbert Read in a recent broadcast, that “. . . . our design in 
almost every industry is forty to fifty years out-of-date’’, is to ignore the developments 
which have taken place in a number of trades. The signs are there for all to see in 
kitchenware, furniture, wallpaper, textiles and light fittings. The best is first rate, but 
there is not enough. The Design Centre, which is about to celebrate its first birthday, 
has surprised a few — but apparently not all — of the old Jeremiahs into a recognition 
that their familiar Aunt Sally has surreptitiously had a face lift. She may still be shy 
about publicising her new look, but this does not mean that everything is the same as 


before. The ancient battle cry will no longer do. 


Sir Herbert admits that the manufacturer is often “pathetically aware that imponder- 
ables like fashion and taste are determining his success or failure in a competitive 
economy,” and rightly adds: “technology is not enough”. To some it may be pathetic, 
but to others it is encouraging that this awareness is spreading. Certainly to paint the 
picture blacker than it is, contributes little constructive to the problem, and can only 


hamper the progress which has been made. 


Britain has taken the lead in a remarkable number of fields in the last two decades: 
radar and aero engineering, the industrial development of atomic energy for industry, 
town planning and the design of schools, and the vast commercial enterprise of 
international insurance. The manufacturing industries are beginning to adopt an 
increasingly progressive attitude towards the design and presentation of their products, 
as the first article in this issue points out. This is the prospect to which industry should 
turn. As a nation we can be grateful to our critics for sincere and timely reminders, but 
our respect for tradition and our aptitude for under-statement must not turn our 
spokesmen into obituarists. It is no use showing the flag if it is constantly seen at half 
mast. Manufacturers can justifiably blow their own trumpets on occasions, either as an 
overture or as a counter-blast, but it is too late if they only sound on the other side, as 


an accompaniment to the obsequies. 








Old tools for new hands 


Do IT YOURSELF, as tool manufacturers are not slow to 
point out, presupposes that you have the wherewithal 
to do it. Hand tools, especially the less dangerous kind 
of chisels, saws and hammers, have been familiar to 
most of us since our first carpentry class. They are the 
products of a specialist industry located chiefly in 
Sheffield and in the Midlands, whose manufacturers 
have recently been asked to submit samples to ‘Design 
Review’. 

The task of selection for this illustrated record and 
eventually for exhibition in The Design Centre has 
refocused attention on some basic problems. The 
selection above shows that the design of British hand 
tools is characteristically unselfconscious. These pro- 


ducts have been allowed to evolve their own person: 
ties slowly over a long period. Suitability to the job 
hand is the governing criterion and only a qualifi 
technician and craftsman could suggest worthwh 
changes in design. 

Among reliable firms the stress is also laid on 
qualities of efficiency, durability and finish. But wh 
it comes to presentation at the point of sale no indus! 
appears more backward. The design of labels, sym 
and printed instructions on most tools is banal @ 
unworthy. Manufacturers who want to sell more in# 
do it yourself market might reflect that their custom 
are often novices and make their first purchases on4 
basis of appearance rather than experience. 
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A STOCK-TAKING 


after a hundred issues of 


esig-n 








‘THIS JOURNAL begins publication with one purpose and 
one purpose only: to help industry in its task of raising 
standards of design”. So ran the first sentence of the 
first article of the first issue of DESIGN in January 1949. 
After a hundred issues, the purpose is still the same. 
The Council of Industrial Design is still pushing the 
same steamroller up hill, as someone once described 
the task of interesting the British public and British 
manufacturers in the design of the things they buy and 
sell. It would be too optimistic to claim that the top of 
the hill is in sight, but at least the weight to be lifted 
seems lighter than it was nine years ago. 

What are the signs ? First and foremost the realisa- 
tion in industry that design is more than an also ran. 
The rise in DESIGN circulation from a few hundreds to 
over 10,000 is one pointer. More indicative perhaps is 
the rapid increase in requests for designers received 
from manufacturers by the CoID’s Record of De- 
signers — from 270 in 1949 to 610 in 1956, with an 
expectation of some 700 during 1957. But the clearest 
indication of all is the successful opening of The 
Design Centre for British Industries, the first perma- 
nent but constantly changing exhibition of industrial 
design to cover so wide a range of industries — and the 
first of its kind to draw over 2000 visitors a day six days 
a week throughout four seasons. Such a thing could not 
have been contemplated eight or even five years ago, 
for there would have been neither exhibits enough nor 
interest enough to keep the place alive. 

So much then for the evidence that design is no 
longer the Cinderella of industry that it was when this 
magazine began publication. There have been other 
milestones of course; the stirring ‘Festival of Britain’ in 
1951, the two well supported design congresses for 
industry in 1951 and 1956, the many excellent Board of 
Trade stands at overseas fairs (with exhibits selected 
from ‘Design Review’) and latest though certainly not 
least the remarkable furniture exhibition at Earls 
Court last January — but these have been temporary, 
passing pointers. The continuing support for DESIGN, 
for the Record of Designers and for The Design 
Centre is the best evidence of the change of heart in 
industry. 

But what of the individual trades ? How have they 
reacted and in what order? The last question could 
probably be answered blindfold. When Sir Gordon 












Russell was once asked at a Press conference which, if 
any industries were the most laggard in design he 
wisely answered “‘those that have been prosperous the 
longest”. He might have added, also, those that face 
the largest expenditure on tools or manpower in 
introducing new designs. The two conditions often 
seem to go together. The slow start in the race for 
design by our carpet industry, for instance, or by our 
potteries was due to some extent to both factors — long 
prosperity with old patterns and the high cost of new. 


The lead from architecture 

One of the marks of a lively period of design is a con- 
sistency or like-mindedness as between differing crafts 
and industries. Our own eighteenth century was the 
perfect example, since the products of many arts and 
industries were all, so to speak, on the same wave- 
length. It would be difficult to select from that period 
any one leader, other than the all-embracing art of 
architecture. 

To some extent the same applies today; the advance 
is on many fronts, but again it is architecture that 
leads. It is also architecture, in more timid hands, that 
holds many back. As the Victorian, William Burges, 
said in the 1860s: “‘until the question of architectural 
style gets settled it is utterly hopeless to think about 
any great improvements in modern art. It is most 
sincerely to be hoped that in course of time we may get 
something of our own of which we need not be 
ashamed. This may perhaps take place in the twentieth 
century; it certainly, as far as I can see, will not occur 
in the nineteenth” — a remarkable prophecy, still on 
its way to fulfilment. 

It must therefore be against a background of a 
divided architecture with one school living in the past, 
another in the present and in between a host of 
opportunists with no convictions of their own, that we 
must judge design in industry and particularly in those 
industries that serve to complete and furnish a building. 

Thus we can explain the muddle-age make believe 
of so many furniture manufacturers who with diminish- 
ing conviction and less scholarship reproduce the work 
of their ancestors, and equally from that industry so 
many good examples of new thinking based not only on 
the new circumstances for furniture but on new 
materials and new methods of construction. With its 
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long history of pioneering, dating back to the end of 
the last century, the furniture trade, for all the brick 
bats that have been thrown at it, is perhaps the out- 
standing postwar example of an industry undergoing a 
revolution in design. It has carried with it many allied 
trades — textiles for coverings and curtains, wallpapers 
for backgrounds, light fittings and lately carpets and 
even linoleum. The changes that have overtaken these 
house furnishing industries - and we can include 
pottery too — have been radical and in most cases 
rational, but to the extent that they have been formal 
or superficial they have misled their followers. 


Pitfalls to progress 

We warned in DESIGN as long ago as March 1951, that 
“as contemporary design moves forward its path is 
beset with pitfalls in proportion to the speed of advance. 
Chief of these is the delusion that it is a fashion . . . It 
would be a sad story if, just as the public is beginning 
to form a sound judgment on quality and design, we 
should be driven to distraction and reaction by the 
perky chatter of contemporary clichés.” 

The warning is more urgent today, since the last six 
years have convinced many opportunists that con- 
temporary is equivalent to commercial and that all one 
has to do is follow-my-leader. Repro-Contempo is now 
the menace, not Repro-Jaco — and this applies as much 
to pots and carpets as to furniture or light fittings. It is 
a problem not so much of aesthetics as of ethics as any 
indignant pioneer who has been copied will tell you. 

Imitation is both the bane and the balm of modern 
industry; the bane because the man copied always gets 
there first, the balm because copying saves thought and 
time on original research. It is a disease that can afflict 
both individual firms and whole industries, such as 
plastics laminates or synthetic leathercloths, those 
excellent new materials that have until recently so 
lamely aped the surfaces with which they compete. 
The renewed popularity of oil-fired portable heaters 
has revealed the same sort of ‘followship’ not only in 
the case of convector fires, within the trade itself, but, 
in the case of reflectors, into kindred competing fields, 
as witnessed by the number of oil-fired heaters that try 
to resemble the more familiar electric fires. Electricians 
can hardly complain of this, since in their time they 
have been masters of camouflage with incandescent 
coals, glimmer-logs and electrified wicks and wax. 


Investing in research 
Such deceptions are less frequent today but they will 
continue so long as industry fights shy of proper 
investment in design research, which entails study not 
only of outward appearance but of internal structure and 
function. As D. W. Morphy of Morphy-Richards Ltd, 
has often emphasised, the designer must not ignore the 
craft or manufacturing implications of his materials; if 
he does, he will assemble a half-truth which will be 
more fashionable than durable. 

It is remarkable how swiftly a so-called tradition will 
develop within an industry. We once heard a television 
salesman assert that gold is the traditional colour for 


loudspeaker grilles. Others might claim that a p 
finish is as imperative for the cabinet surface. 
particular trade seems more subject than most ta 
foibles of fashion; it is currently fighting a ld 
battle, due to the interplay of imports and exp 
with the hire purchase taste of German miners 
demand extremes of glitter and gloss on their sets 

Equally other products such as refrigerators, vy 
ing machines, cookers and food mixers are str 
influenced by those offered to American housewj 
after making due allowance for the different scal 
living, as was noted by an American visitor to 
Design Centre who called the largest refrigerate 
show “‘a dinky mode!’’. 

Such international trends are inevitable and 
always to be regretted since no one can doubt 
vigour or enthusiasm of American design. Yet, 
more research and imagination, the traffic could 
be two-way as has been so well demonstrate 
Scandinavian craftsmen and Italian enginee 
would be a pity, too, were British manufacture 
follow the lure of obsolescence and introduce an 
modifications just as their American opposite num 
as now seems probable, come round to the view ft 
sound design deserves a longer market life and that 
only excuse for a new model stems from fundam 
research and development, at which this country 
always excelled. 


Co-operation within industry 

It is perhaps in the realm of technical engineeri 
industrial design will yet make its greatest contrib 
The old suspicions of the engineer for the artist 
gradually to be giving way to curiosity and confid 
Several of our great electrical engineering comp 
have programmes on foot whereby industrial d 
consultants are called in to work with the enginee! 
apprentice draughtsmen are put through co 
design appreciation. The most promising event i 
direction has been the setting up by the British 
port Commission of an advisory design panel ar 
appointment of a competent official to ensure d 
standards of design in all the commission’s activiti 

Fortunately these encouraging pointers in in¢ 
are coinciding with real progress in the trainii 
designers for industry, both in art schools and tol 
extent in technical schools, while the more adv 
academies such as the Birmingham College of A 
Crafts, the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
the apex of art training, the Royal College of A 
established courses and contacts that promis 
qualified, well balanced graduates. 

All the omens suggest that DESIGN will have 
to report and commend, even if as much to criti¢ 
its second as it has in its first hundred issues - 
us hope for three things: first, that architectural p 
age will fall to those who believe in their own 
second, that top management in industry will s 
more original thinking on design; and third, 
British public will continue its self-education t 
better standards. 
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JOHN GRAY 


Stainless steel at table 








It is curious that the only British company making a range of tableware in stainless steel 


has been doing so with clear success for over 20 years but has had no lasting competition 


Evolution in teapots 


The five teapots illustrate not a case history of one design but 
the way in which Wiggin’s ideas have developed. In 1, the handles 
break new ground, being made of thin strips, narrowed at the 
joints in order to exploit the metal’s low conductivity for the sake 
of user convenience. Designed c.1932 this was an ingenious but 
unsuccessful model with sides and spout pressed from one sheet, 
the ends being seam-welded. 2, a model of similar shape, but with 
better detailing on the handle. It is made by conventional means, 


the spout being separately pressed and then welded to the pit 
Two other current models, 3 and 4, show the trend towatt 
simpler methods. For instance the spouts are easier to press a 
the base of 4, is merely a ring welded to the pot; in earlier mode 
a solid base was welded to the sides. These models have inspite! 
the development of a strict economy model 5, which costs of 
two-thirds of 4, due to the following features: simpler outlit 
spout pressed out of the pot, more easily manufactured kit} 
simplified handle and no hinge or base. Robert Welch, 0 
Wiggin’s designer, is at work on his first teapot for the new rai 
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STAINLESS STEEL is scarcely new. It was discovered 
before the first World War, although the cutlery trade 
uses it only in knives and the silversmiths cling to their 
traditional metal or to electro-plate. Significantly, the 
tableware firm of J. & J. Wiggin Ltd comes from out- 
side these trades. It started business half a century ago 
making bridles and bits and did not become interested 
jn stainless steel until the ’twenties, when it turned its 
attention to bathroom fittings. Encouraged by a leading 
supplier of material, Firth-Vickers Ltd, it branched 
jnto tea sets soon after the slump and made toast racks 
and egg cups, sauce boats and trays, condiment sets, 
yases, cake stands, tankards, cheese dishes — the com- 
plete wardrobe of a well dressed table. Nowadays more 
than half the company’s trade is in tableware. 

This is essentially an engineering, not a craft pro- 
cess; a combination of pressing, welding and polishing, 
mostly by machine. The approach has proved to be 
the right one, for the tough chromium steels are much 
harder to work than the ordinary carbon steels, and the 


The admirable simplicity of the new toast rack by Mr Welch 8, is 
deceptive, for it took a long time to develop. The strips are welded 
to the insides of the runners, which are formed, along with the 
curved ends, from slotted flat sheet in four operations 7. By 
comparison the old rack 6, seems to have jumped out of the 
tealm of silver; its traditional hammered effect is impressed by a 
roller, but the pattern comes through faintly owing to the hard- 
hess of the alloy. Mr Welch has similarly transformed the. old 
beaker-holder 9, taking the opportunity afforded by a change in 
the design of the glass 10. 
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more they are worked the harder they become. They 
are also very costly, 7s 6d to 12s 6d a square foot, and so 
benefit from the economies of machine manufacture. 
Being hard, they are difficult for craftsmen to decorate 
either by pressing with dies or by engraving. They are 
engineers’ materials and must be treated as such. 

It has taken the company time to learn and over- 
come the complex technical difficulties of working with 
these alloys. Wiggin’s began by adapting the traditional 
designs associated with silver, but gradually changed 
its policy because it often found them unsuited 
to the materials. It learned to develop designs that 
could be produced cheaply, so that these expensive 
materials could compete with electro-plate over a wide 
selection of goods. The firm also learned to avoid designs 
that require excessive working of the metal, and event- 
ually came to the conclusion that designs relying on 
simple bold outlines are technically the best. To take one 
example, it discovered that the traditional welded spout 
had to be made in 15 separate operations; the welded 








Stainless steel 


lip was easitr, but the simplest alternative was to press 
the lip in the side of the teapot. The newest model 
incorporates this principle, although older types are 
still on the market. The experience of the company 
suggests that the best method of working the material 
is to draw and press the components and fix them by 
electric spot welding. But Wiggin’s is open to new 
ideas — spinning, for instance, if suitable machinery can 
be found, and argon arc welding, with which it is 
experimenting now. 


Consultant designer introduced 

In 1955 the directors commissioned Robert Welch to 
redesign a large part of the standard range, and en- 
couraged him to set up his own workshop in the Cots- 
wolds, where he balances his development of the new 
medium with designing silverware. His first work, 
illustrated here, shows a single-minded concentration 
on the essentials described above. He has built on 
Wiggin’s technical experience and on the aesthetic 
experiments of Sweden and Denmark since the last 
war. Designer and directors work closely together, each 
of them eager to learn and to find new solutions to 
common problems. 

It is important to take a dynamic view of their work. 
The conventions that bind them arise partly from the 
limitations of existing techniques, some of which may 
be removed, and partly from the sluggishness of con- 
sumer demand, which has so far kept production on a 
moderate, though increasing scale. However, public 
interest has quickened in recent years and the success 
of Scandinavian designs in Britain augurs well for 
Wiggin’s new range. Larger scale production could 
lower prices and make them even more competitive 
with those of EPNS. It could also permit the use of 


Retail prices including purchase tax: 2 £7 5s 5d; 3 £3 5s 8d; 
4£3 18s 8d; § £2 8s 11d; 6 11s 5d; 8 £1 §s; 10 £1 58; 11 
£12 tos 6d; 13 £3 38; 15 £3 10s 6d. 
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the relatively expensive presses required to r 
articles of more complicated shape. 

How far stainless steel can extend its market is 
known. It has unmistakable advantages, not yet ff 
recognised in many quarters. It is strong, tough 
hard wearing and so should commend itself especi 
to caterers. (Strangely enough, while caterers abrg 
take most of Wiggin’s exports, which are roughl 
third of total output, home sales are mainly thro 
retailers.) Stainless steel is also a poor conductor 
heat, so it contains the warmth of liquids well and d 
not need handles of plastics or cane. It is hygieni¢ 
easy to keep bright and clean. It can be polished 
mirror or satin finishes. As many as 40 differe 
specifications are available, though the most suita 
contain enough chromium to prevent rust in norm 
conditions and enough nickel to make drawing a 
pressing practicable; special varieties can be selecte 
for those articles, notably salt cellars, that are liable 
corrosion. 

The disadvantages of stainless steel create probler 
for manufacturers but not for purchasers, who ar 
quickly learning to appreciate it in kitchen sinks anf 
cooking tools and utensils. But this very success seem 
to link it with the kitchen in popular esteem and den 
it a place of honour in the dining room. Perhaps th 
lack of decoration has something to do with its 
stricted appeal, for in high class tableware the or 
has almost always thriven better than the simple or thd 
severe and some customers, no doubt, think that plais} 
ware ought to be cheaper than the decorated, unless if 
is made of silver. Wiggin’s new range is going to tes 
the ability of these growing numbers, who already bu 
good modern designs in wood, pottery and glass, 
extend their interest to objects of metal as well. 


A prototype bread dish for the new range 12, showing again th 
designer’s concentration on simple, effective outlines. The sam 
is true of the coffee set 11, but its wooden knobs and handles 
compensate in part for the lack of decorative treatment. Tit 
sugar bowl gives the satisfying impression of having been moulded 
in the same press as the pots and trimmed short. 
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Mr Welch’s first design 15, is a modification of the standard Straightforward to make and easy to clean, it emphasises the 
condiment set 14. The main innovations are a triangular tray with value of unadorned shapes in stainless steel. The designer got his 
curved sides and a refinement of the carrying handle. Since then idea from the factory, where short lengths of steel tubing are cut 
he has designed an entirely new set, about to be launched 13. diagonally into two in order to provide outlines for pressed spouts 
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J. BERESFORD-EVANS 


DESIGN ANALYSIS 


Two easy chairs 


CHAIRS ARE BOUGHT on appearance and reputation, for no trial in a shop can be suf 
ciently protracted to show how long a chair will support any one mood or activity, 
diagonal sprawl is hardly restful for a long period, but it is one of many positio 
assumed for relaxation that must be taken into account in designing a successful eg 
chair. Therefore, although the distribution of weight over a large area is fundamen 
in all chair design, the requirements of easy chairs are more complex than those 
office or dining chairs, which need to cater for only a limited variety of postures. Th 


relative proportions of seat, back and arms are more important to comfort th 





SIMPLON S 


DESIGNER Howard Keith 
MAKER H. K. Furniture Ltd 
PRICE from £35 


Market 

Price, more than anything else, will decide the character of a 
chair, for the furniture that goes into a home will reflect not 
only the economic standard but the whole pattern of living. 
At £35 the ‘Simplon S’ is one of the more expensive of 
medium priced chairs, and comfort and appearance pre- 
dominate in its scale of values. Traditional construction 
techniques have expressed this to the best of their ability, 
and other factors have given way — ease of maintenance and 
the ability to change the type of covering to suit a special 
occasion or the time of year. Because the construction 
assures a long life the permanent covers in which the chair 
is bought need to be of good quality to stand up to many 
years of use, yet even these will wear in time and will need 
to be replaced. The graceful shape does not lend itself to 
the traditional recourse to loose linen covers. 


Sitting 
A quantity of scientific work has been carried out on sitting 
and posture, mainly in relation to operatives’ chairs, but it 
does not entirely solve the problem of the domestic easy 
chair. The ‘Simplon S’ accepts variety of posture as a human 
trait and meets the errant body, not by an amplitude of 
billowing cushion, but by constantly flowing curves that are 
determined by these requirements. Yet these forms are in 
turn qualified and shaped by an equally important demand 
for elegance — a factor virtually ignored in scientific work. 
continued on page 34 









niceties of springing, and these proportions will be determined by the underlying 
framew ork rather than by superficial upholstery. Impressions made in clay by average 
men and women might be interesting but they would be only fixed positions, like still 
photographs, whereas the live chair has to receive an endlessly changing pattern of 
weight distribution. 

Other factors have to be taken into account if the chair is to meet the conditions of the 
society for which it is made. Although it is conceivably possible to produce a chair of 


n be suf 


activity. 4 hitherto unequalled comfort for all positions, it would probably be ugly, too large, too 


complicated and too expensive for any existing market. The successful result must 
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always be a compromise, but the compromise will depend on the importance given to 






ndamemamcach factor concerned. The two chairs compared below and on the following pages 





show that an emphasis in one direction may mean that less attention can be paid to 





in those 





other design considerations. The compromise that is finally chosen will depend pri- 





tures. 
marily on the type of market it will have to serve. 
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FRINTON 


A prototype design patented by Yeomans Furnishing Ltd 


Market 
This chair is designed to sell at about £17 and is therefore 
at the less expensive end of the medium price range. The 
lower price does not necessarily imply an inferior product, 
but rather one intended to serve a different group of needs. 
In this market the upkeep, or the effective life of the chair 
without further major expenditure, may well be more im- 
portant than the finer points of comfort and appearance, and 
easily removable covers have therefore replaced permanent 
upholstery. These have a value in their own right, but also 
they epitomise a social attitude to furnishing. Countless 
homes go into chintz loose covers for everyday use to pre- 
serve the permanent upholstery. These may be changed for 
summer and winter, and are accepted as a normal feature of 
furnishing where periodic recovering by an upholsterer 
would be an unjustifiable expense. 


Sitting 
It cannot be assumed that the demands of comfort and 
variety of posture are any less in the lower price market. 
With a more rigid cost target, however, and the need to 
include other features not present in the ‘Simplon S’, the 
design must lead to a different pattern of compromise. In 
the ‘Frinton’ chair the designer has concentrated on giving 
maximum comfort in the normal sitting position. By sitting 
hard into it, with a straight back, a frame member is just 
noticeable, but it is much more important, and unusual, that 
the front rail is not felt when perching on the chair’s edge. 
continued on page 35 
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SIMPLON S&S continued 





Appearance and maintenance 
These two factors are so completely inter-dependent that 
they must be considered together. The thin line on the front 
face of the arms of the ‘Simplon S’ helps to accentuate their 
lightness, but otherwise it is difficult to isolate a feature as an 
aesthetic contrivance, for all the forms are closely inter- 
related. The chair is ample almost to the point of opulence, 
yet it takes up little space. The inward recession from the 
arms and across the front is such that one can easily pass 
closely round the chair without any likelihood of touching it 
with the feet. This is especially important at the front 
where kick marks would show and where, to rise, the heels 
will be brought well in. It lies close to the floor, but on 
unusually large castors that give easy movement. The 
character of the chair is one of gentle, curving forms which 
result from continual work on prototypes and depend 
largely for their effect on the upholsterer’s skill. Would an 
attempt to work out a solution with removable covers 
detract from the grace of line and the smartness of the 
finish ? Although superficial cleaning can be carried out in 
the home or by professional dry-cleaners at a cost of about 
30s, the time must come when the chair will need to be 
completely re-covered at a much greater cost depending 
upon material. 


Construction 

The freedom of form has been achieved from the best 
possible use of traditional construction methods. The main 
suspension of the back and seat is by tension springs, the 
back and arms being faced with rubberised hair. The out- 
side of the back is trimmed over a firm, curved foundation 
and its face is held taut by four buttons. This allows the 
slight wings to be defined in plane as well as by their lower 
profile. The seat, with 18 transverse springs running 
through pockets, is a firm but resilient platform almost 
sufficient in itself. On this fits a simple reversible cushion of 
foam rubber. The seat is, perhaps, the part of a chair most 
vunerable to accidental dirt and damage and the reversible 
cushion provides an alternative surface which is welcome 
when the covering is of high grade textiles. The arms are the 
most interesting feature of the design, for they stand in 
visual relation to the seat as wings do to the back, yet their 
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function is to support as well as to enclose. These relation- 
ships are determined by the shape of the frame, the hair 
covering being of uniform depth but thinner than the 


opulent appearance would suggest. 





Conclusion 
This comparison with the ‘Frinton’ chair suggests that the 
problem of maintenance deserves greater consideration in 
more expensive chairs bought for their good appearance and 
high standard of comfort. There is good reason to believe 
that a growing appreciation of imaginative design will lead 
many young people to afford the extra cost for a product 
they really want, providing its ease of maintenance allows it 
to be regarded as capital, rather than expendable, goods. 
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FRINTON continued 


ppearance and maintenance 

aintenance in this chair is one of the most important 
factors governing appearance. The ‘Frinton’ is a successful 
attempt to make a permanent loose cover behave as if it 
ere fixed by an upholsterer. But to make this possible the 
flowing shapes of the ‘Simplon S’ have had to be sacrificed 
© more severe slab-like forms, which must rely for effect 
only on the slightest of curves and on the simple pro- 
portions of seat, arms and back. Essentials are the ability of 
he chair to keep its shape and retain the fit of its covers, and 
he extent to which it conforms to an accepted standard of 
pholsterer’s finish. The covers fit closely over the up- 
olstery, and no amount of coaxing will move them side- 
ays. Furthermore, the back is concave so that without 
buttoning only a cover under tension will conform to its 
ine. The outer edges of the back and arms are bold and 
risp with an immovable line of piping. To the unintiated 
he chair appears permanently covered, and it is only by 
aking it to pieces that the secret is out. A spare set of covers 
At a cost of about £7, depending on materials, will allow 
leaning for approximately 10s. The covers can be changed 
about 10 minutes, and the absence of metal fasteners 
eans that with some fabrics home laundering is simple. 


onstruction 
Whe frame is of a normal, traditional form, except that the 
pack is held between the arms in guides from which it can be 
withdrawn. The seat frame, in turn, is locked in position by 
¢ back. The seat is of foam rubber, supported on a broad 
trip of ‘Pirelli? webbing. A double fabric covering is used 
nd this is set on the cross and ‘Latex’ impregnated. The 
back is padded with foam plastic on diagonal braces of 
imilar webbing. There is a small, pivoting knob between 
¢ back legs which releases the chair back and allows it to be 
irawn up out of the guides that hold it. At the same time the 
eat is released. Then it can be seen that the back, arms and 
eat each have a separate covering which is drawn down and 
geound the inside frame, where it is fixed under tension. The 
ension members are plastics covered curtain springs that 
te threaded alternatively through loops on the covers and 
ver screws on the frame. The back and seat are easily re- 
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moved from the main frame, and it is then a simple matter 
to strip off the covers and replace them by clean ones. Any 
change of shape due to laundering or cleaning will, it is 
claimed, be taken up by the tension springs. 





Conclusion 
The approach to maintenance in this chair is comparatively 


new and deserves increasing attention from furniture de- 
signers. At present this patented system has its limitations, 
and though these might be overcome by greater ingenuity 
any undue complexity of operation would cause irritation 
and defeat its own purpose. The ideal solution, which will 
embody something of the elegance of the ‘Simplon S’, will 
only be found after extensive experiment with buttoning 
and tensioned tapes, allowing scope for more curving forms. 








Patterns 
with 
possibilities 


Two POINTS STAND OUT from the publicity releases on 
the new ‘Warerite’ decorative laminates: the new pat- 
terns are both “‘positive and medium scale”. In other 
words they have got away from the dots and dashes and 
tiny weaves that have become so familiar a feature of 
these rather expensive but highly practical materials. 

Three years ago DESIGN published a short survey of 
decorative plastics laminates, noting how the two great 
rivals in the field (‘Warerite’ and ‘Formica’) had both 
started with timid pastels and discreet all-over patterns, 
had then moved on to stronger colours and bolder 
experiment, and were in fact pushing out from the 
kitchen into more decorative uses where laminates 
would have to compete with other materials in more 
worldly surroundings. We said then that “the same 
fashion sense as in the successful production of modern 
furnishing textiles will be called for, and the same 
architectural flair as in the manufacture of decorative 
wall tiles’’. 

Was it purely coincidence, we wonder, that a short 
while later Bakelite Ltd, the parent company of 
‘Warerite’, appointed John T. Murray as: its design 
consultant to study the problem of new patterns for 
this well established material ? Few men could have 
fitted our description more closely. As the director in 
charge of sales and production for D. Whitehead Ltd, 
he had a few years earlier caused a major revolution in 
the design of that company’s furnishing fabrics so that 
for a while ‘Whitehead’ and ‘contemporary’ became 
almost synonymous terms; and as a director of the 
Prospect Manufacturing Co Ltd he is currently launch- 
ing the lively new range of ‘Spectrum’ weaves. But he 
is also an architect young enough to be philosophically 
a modern, but old enough to have watched the 
development of the Modern Movement through its 
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austerest phases towards, in his own words, “‘a warmer, 
more universal, sensory language’. 

Those who knew of his appointment to ‘Warerite’ 
have awaited developments with some anticipation, not 
only because the field is very competitive but because 
the time was ripe for these relatively new materials to 
break away from the familiar formula of copying 
either what went before (timber, marble, woven tex- 
tures or linoleum) or what they may have to compete 
with in their new markets (wallpapers, printed textiles 
or ceramic wall tiles). 

It may be a counsel of perfection to say that because 
laminated plastics are new materials they should in 
their patterns be readily distinguishable from wall- 
papers or printed textiles, since the process of printing 
is common to all three and two at least involve printing 
on to paper surfaces, but it would seem from the new 
collection that ‘Warerite’ has managed to slip in be- 
tween so to speak. The new patterns in most cases 
could not be confused with textile designs for they 
would lose their impact in folds or pleats, nor would 
they be entirely suitable for wallpapers, being on the 
whole more rigid and formal as befits a hard, rigid 
material. In scale, too, they are rather smaller than the 
usual architectural wall tile, though it is to these that 
they come nearest in character and probably intention- 
ally so, since the new ‘Warerite’ sheets are designed as 
much for vertical as for horizontal surfaces. 

The rather formal, conservative character of the 
range is probably also intentional. It is not a dramatic 
collection aimed at headlines and coffee bars, but 
rather a serious contribution to an industry that was in 
danger of falling between two stools, the one faint and 
feeble, the other garish and fidgety. It will be interest- 
ing to see other answers to this problem. go A 
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1 and 5 ‘San Marco; 2 ‘Arb 
3 ‘Scaglio’; 4 ‘Apia’; 6 ‘Me 
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The Design Centre’s first year 


ON APRIL 26 The Design Centre will be a year old; the 
establishment of a permanent exhibition had been one 
of the CoI D’s ambitions since its foundation in 1944, 
and the success of the first year shows that this early 
hope is now being fulfilled. Since The Design Centre 
opened over 600 manufacturers have exhibited there, 
more than half a million people have visited the 
exhibition, including 225 groups of school children, 
many of whom have been given introductory talks. 
There have been several specialised displays —‘Design in 
Cotton’ in June, ‘Britain at Table’ in July, ‘Designers at 
Work’ in September, ‘Design in Carpets’ in October 
and November, and ‘Design for Viewing’, in March (see 
page 42); and to mark the Centre’s first anniversary this 
month 12 products will be chosen by a committee of 
Royal Designers for Industry from the exhibits that 
have been on show during the past year. These will 
form a special display ‘Designs of the Year’ which 
opens in May. 

Meetings and conferences have also been arranged 
to take place in the Centre; in June there was a dis- 
cussion meeting between three American designers, 
members of the Society of Industrial Artists and the 
CoID (DESIGN July 1956 page 47) and in June also the 
Federation of British Carpet Manufacturers held a 
conference there. However, one of the most important 
events of the year for the CoI D was the second inter- 
national Design Congress which was held in September 
(DESIGN October pages 29-36). The theme was “The 


Management of Design’ and over 200 delegates 
I2 countries attended; although the Congress wat 
held in the Centre, it was arranged to take place i 
opening year, and formed a sequel to the first con 
organised by the CoID in 1951 to coincide wi 

Festival of Britain. 

The fundamental theme of both congresses 
relationship between management and the desi 
and the basic problems of establishing a design p 
But as HRH The Duke of Edinburgh stressed i 
speech at the opening ceremony last April, 
Design Centre itself provides a link between th 
signer and manufacturer on the one hand, a 
retailer and consumer on the other. Trade buye 
retailers, many from overseas, form an important 
growing section of visitors. 

Manufacturers too, have commented on thé 
creases in sales, which, they feel, are due to 
exhibits being on show in The Design Centre (DE 
January page 14), and the number of enquiry a 
they receive from visitors to the exhibition enab 
them to give retail distributors a guide to pub 
demand. 

The interest that public, manufacturers and retail 
alike have shown in The Design Centre during ! 
past year has proved the CoID’s belief that go 
design can be good business. One manufactu 
summed it up when he wrote “‘We feel that the Cefl 
arrived at the right time and has filled a national neeé 
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Jack Howe and Moira Hallifax 


rehearsing for ‘In the Kitchen’. 


Photographs by Sam Lambert. 
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THE DESIGN CENTRE and the work of the CoID have 
been featured in various ways on TV. Sir Gordon 
Russell, director, CoID, and Paul Reilly, deputy 
director, have been interviewed; visitors to the Centre 
discussed their reactions with Max Robertson in a 
‘Panorama’ programme, the Grove family came to 
choose furniture, Peter Hatch, head of graphic design 
and production, CoID, recently took part in a pro- 
gramme about greeting cards, and there was the film 
‘Design is Your Business’ (DESIGN September 1956 
page 14). 

The most sustained programmes, however, have 
been a series called ‘Design Review’ in the BBC’s 
‘Mainly for Women’ feature. This series started before 
The Design Centre opened, in the autumn of 1955, 
with four programmes in which Stephen Garrett dis- 
cussed products which had been chosen for inclusion 
in ‘Design Review’, the Council’s photographic and 
sample record of well designed consumer goods. The 
present series is more ambitious, and is now a regular 
monthly feature in the ‘Mainly for Women’ pro- 
grammes. It is introduced by Moira Hallifax, furniture 
manager for Peter Jones Ltd, who talks about items 
chosen from The Design Centre with a designer who 
specialises in the type of equipment selected for dis- 
cussion. The programmes so far have included ‘Knobs’, 
in which Mrs Hallifax and Godfrey Imhof discussed 
door furniture and handles, ‘Electric Light Fittings’, 
with Beverley Pick, ‘Bathroom Fittings’, with George 
Williams, ‘Cutlery’, with Peter Inchbald, ‘In the Kit- 
chen’, with Jack Howe, ‘Chairs’, with Dennis Young, 
and further programmes in the series are being planned. 

The discussions are spontaneous, Mrs Hallifax and 
the designer giving their personal reactions. Mrs 
Hallifax considers the designs from the point of view of 
the user, while the designer’s comments tend to be 
more specialised and technical, although in the 15 
minutes allowed problems of design cannot be dis- 
cussed very deeply. Their remarks are often critical, as 
the aim of the programme is to help the public to be 
more selective, and to emphasise the points people 
should look for when buying for the home. Manu- 
facturers’ names are not mentioned. 

One of the chief problems of the programme, how- 
ever, has proved to be that of presentation, and some of 
the features have lost their impact because the designs 
themselves have not been shown clearly enough. This 
was especially noticeable when smaller items, such 
as cutlery, were discussed. The present producer, 
Frederick Knapman, is paying particular attention to 
this, so that the individual problems that arise with 
each programme can be tackled. 

Both the CoID and the BBC recognise the signifi- 
cance of the role TV can play in stressing the im- 
portance of good design, not only in this type of 
specialised programme, but in the sets and back- 
ground furniture used in other programmes. Through 
BBC enterprise in this relatively new medium the 
value of good design is being brought to a wider public 
than ever before, and T V is playing a part in building a 
discriminating home market. G.E.N. 
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1 Ceiling light. DESIGNER R. C. Hiscock. MAKER 
Hiscock Appleby & Co Ltd. £9. 

2 Woven fabric. DESIGNER Hans Tisdall. MAKER 
Edinburgh Weavers Ltd. £2 19s 3d per yard. 

3 Room divider. DESIGNER Frank Guille. MAKER 
Kandya Ltd. £37 19s. 

4 Blue glass bowl. DESIGNER Tom Jones. MAKER 
Stevens & Williams Ltd. £2 17s 6d. 

5 Martini jug. DESIGNER W. 7. Wilson. MAKER James 
Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. £2. 

6 Teaware. DESIGNER David Queensberry. MAKER 
The Crown Staffordshire China Co Ltd. Cup and 
saucer, 138 8d; teapot, £1 13s 6d; cream jug, 13s 8d. 
7 Saucepan. MAKER Bulpitt & Sons Ltd. £1 18s 9d. 
8 Office chair. DESIGNER Nigel Walters. MAKER 
Andrew Pegram Ltd. £30. 

9 Leather suitcase. MAKER Parker Wakeling & Co Ltd. 
£16 18s 8d. 

10 Pottery lion. DESIGNER and MAKER William 
Newland. Obtainable from The Crafts Centre, 16-17 
Hay Hill, W1. £10 tos. 

11 Whistling kettle. MAKER Ernest Stevens Ltd. 

£1 6s 5d. 

12 Coffee cups. DESIGNER Tom Arnold. MAKER 
Ridgway Potteries Ltd. 16 piece coffee set £6 6s. 

13 Slide viewer. DESIGNER H. R. Stapleton. MAKER 
Rank Precision Industries (B A F) Ltd. £19 19s 
(lamp 12s 9d extra). 

14 Carpet. DESIGNER F. Touhy. MAKER William C. 
Gray & Sons Ltd. £3 10s per square yard. 

15 Vacuum cleaner. MAKER Electrolux Ltd. £33 1s 10d. 
16 Rolling pin. MAKER Elijah Cotton Ltd. gs 6d. 

17 Silver sugar bowl. DESIGNER Geoffrey Bellamy. 
MAKER Bellamy & Tarratt. £8 17s 6d. 

18 Cutlery. DESIGNER Eric Paton. MAKER 

Elkington & Co Ltd. Prices from makers. 

19 Television plate and cup. MAKER Joseph Bourne & 
Sons Ltd. 13s 11d. 

All retail prices quoted 

are approximate and include purchase 

tax where applicable 
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Looking at TV 


THE DESIGN CENTRE’S FIRST YEAR 
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The four rooms have been designed to suit families with different from the 14-inch screen. The room is divided into three zon 
incomes and tastes. This room is intended for a young family activity - a room divider separates dining and viewing areas} 
consisting of mother, father and a six year old child. The lamp on a desk or work table also outside the viewing zone indicates 
the sideboard gives a soft general illumination. Heating is by family life is not completely dominated by the TV. Only they 
electric convector. Seating is contained within an angle of 40 ing area has been erected for the current exhibition in The De 
degrees each side of the centre line and the viewers are about 8 ft Centre. DESIGNER Geoffrey Salmon. 


In this Italian TV set, designed by Danio Montagni, the sepa- The ‘Vanson’ corner unit by W. G. Evans Ltd allows the sh 
rately mounted tube can be tilted and revolved. The arrangement _be adjusted through a wide range of heights to suit indivi 
suggests further possibilities, for a telescopic supporting column _ viewing habits. Space also is saved as the projecting rear ol 
would allow additional adjustments of height. ‘Stile Industria’. TV tube is taken up by the corner. 
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‘DESIGN FCR VIEWING’, the display of TV room settings 
now on show at The Design Centre until April 27 and 
its link up with retailers in towns and cities throughout 
the country is an important landmark in the Centre’s 
first year of existence. TV is a powerful new influence 
in the homes of several million families, and it is an 
influence that will undoubtedly spread to even larger 
sections of the population in years to come. 

Already TV has caused many families to rearrange 
their lives, but how far have they adapted their homes 
to meet the challenge of this new way of life? A 
tradition of centuries has grown up around the fireplace 
as the focal point of the living room and as a result the 
grouping of chairs and small tables has been given a 
logical and cohesive pattern that, in principle, is re- 
peated in most people’s homes. With TV however, a 
new focal point has been added which often leads to 
the break up of this pattern and to a confused array of 
furniture that allows neither benefit from the fire nor 
comfort for viewing. 

With this in mind the CoI D commissioned two de- 
signers, Geoffrey Salmon and Natasha Kroll, to design 
four rooms that would show how typical families can 
replan their living rooms in a manner that takes account 
of the large slice of time spent watching TV. Two of 
these rooms are displayed in The Design Centre as 
furnished settings, the remaining two being shown in 
the form of enlarged perspective drawings and ground 
plans. To widen the appeal of the exhibit the CoI D 
invited retail furnishing stores throughout the country 
to co-operate in putting on similar displays in their 
own premises. Copies of the plans and drawings, and 
lists of the furniture chosen by the designers, were 
available to these stores at a nominal charge, so that 
they could build exact replicas of any one or more of 


POINTS for comfortable viewing 


1 Have your set at the right height 

If you sit with your head upright, then the screen centre should be 
the same height above the floor as your eyes. If you lean back, 
then the set will need to be higher. 











f you cannot arrange a level view, then it is better to look down 
up, though the downward angle should not exceed 10 degrees. 
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the four designs. Altogether 32 shops put on displays 
to coincide with the opening of The Design Centre’s 
exhibit on March 11, which was itself televised by the 
BBC from the Centre on the same afternoon. 

One of the basic problems that confronted the 
designers at the outset was to find ways of reducing the 
eye strain which is a common complaint among 
regular viewers. To guide them in their work they con- 
sulted C. H. Weston, of the Institute of Opthalmology, 
who formulated a series of ‘points’ for comfortable 
viewing. These points, set out here, have controlled as 
far as possible the planning of the rooms. The first 
of the points caused particular difficulty: ““Have your 
set at the right height”. Most people watch TV from 
the comfort of an easy chair, with the head resting on 
the chair back. From this position the ideal height of 
the screen could be as much as six feet from the floor, 
whereas the conventional console models cause the eye- 
ball to be turned down in its socket, resulting in one of 
the most severe forms of eyestrain. Although varia- 
tions of height to take account of such extreme limits 
are clearly difficult to achieve, there seems to be a good 
case for providing a method by which the height of 
screens can be adjusted. For table models adjustable 
units such as that by W. G. Evans Ltd (unfortunately 
produced too late for inclusion in the exhibition) 
would go a long way to meet this requirement. In floor 
standing models the problem is more difficult. The 
provision of telescopic legs is one possible solution, 
though the Italian design, shown here, suggests that 
the separation of the cathode ray tube from the rest of 
the set could provide completely fresh possibilities. 
The addition of a telescopic supporting column in this 
model would combine adjustments of height to existing 
ones of direction and elevation. J.E.B. 


2 Sit at the right distance from the screen 

The best distance is 6-8 times the nominal screen size: 
14 inch screen — 7 ft-9 ft 4 ins 
17 inch screen — 8 ft 6 ins—11 ft 4 ins 
21 inch screen — 10 ft 6 ins—14 ft. 

Suit the size of the screen to the size of your room. 


3 Do not sit too far to the side 
Not more than 40 degrees from the centre line. 


4 Place the set so that reflections of windows, artificial lights or 
the fire do not appear on the screen. 


5 Avoid glare 

Do not view in total darkness. The contrast between the bright 
screen and dark background leads to glare. See that the wall 
behind the set is moderately lit. A light-toned screen-surround 
also helps to reduce glare. 


6 See that your set is properly tuned and maintained 
Unsteady or ill-defined pictures tire the eyes 


7 Warm the room properly 
Good all-over warmth in the room enables you to make full use of 
the available viewing area. 


Retail shops which have arranged 
displays of furnished T V room 
corners to link up with The Design 
Centre exhibit are listed on page 67. 

















FOTEXUR 


Pattern making based on photographs 


MICHAEL FARR 


This is the first presentation of a new technique for decoration. It is based on simple 
photographic processes and human imagination — two possessions that are common to many 
designers, but not linked by any of them to form ‘Fotexur’, the name given to this new 
process. As described in the caption below, the application of photographic images to 
industrial products is not new: the organisation of them in the manner of ‘Fotexur’ is. 

The creation of lively and pleasing patterns by this process is apparently unlimited. 

Many industries are already involved without really knowing what it is all about. The 
development of the idea, from its origins in the summer of 1955, has been swift and a few 
products bearing ‘Fotexur’ patterns have been on the market for as long as nine months. 


That different firms in different industries should show a co-operative interest in the 





single-handed work of its creator, Tibor Reich, is encouraging. Perhaps ‘“‘Our dear 
mistake of watertighting” which W. R. Lethaby once complained of, is ceasing to be a 
characteristic of British industry. 


PATTERN — SUPERFICIAL SURFACE DECORATION -— is nov 
needed in nearly all industries serving the domestic 
market. The rigorous purge of all ornament and pattem 
carried out by the design leaders in each industy 
during the ’thirties reduced the product to its bare 
essential elements. That, we now say, was a salutan 
and healthy operation, well supported by historic 
parallels. Devitalised and redundant ornaments wer 
shunned, and clean-limbed designs created by thos 
who cared first for materials, processes and functions 




















and second for aesthetically spare appearances. 
Such was the output of firms who absorbed th 

teachings of the Modern Movement in its first phase 

But as with all design movements its trend in taste ha 


Many designers have used photographs to 
provide pattern, though few of them have 
achieved the surprising subtlety of this 
sideboard by Terence Conran with its 
positive and negative prints of tree sections, 
or the delicate grace of the table top in 
‘Formica’ by William Dixon for Thomas 
De La Rue & Co Ltd. Countless thousands 
of designers have used a single motif to 
form a repeating pattern; few have gained 
the adventurous effect of this wallpaper by 
Eduardo Paolozzi for Cole & Son 
(Wallpapers) Ltd. But no designer, we 
believe, has yet re-organised photographic 
segments into repeating patterns as 
described in the following article: ‘Fotexur’. 


proved to be circular, even if its functional tenet 
‘Fitness for Purpose’, has kept unswervingly to th 
straight and narrow path: drawers must still open an 
cups must have handles you can hold. Since the eatl) 
*fifties the murmurings in favour of decoration — ther 
muted because anything extra-functional, however wel 
proportioned, was thought to be unorthodox - hart 
swelled to a full chorus. The need now is for ne 
composers. 

The demand for fresh and rich decoration is beitt 
recognised by those manufacturers who have bet 
leading the development of modern design in Gre 
Britain. Those others who never saw the necessity @ 
‘cleaning the slate’ in the ’thirties have always know 
that people have a deep desire for decoration. How 
ever, the miriad pattern clichés with which this 
has been appeased not only make it difficult for peopt 
to view an original pattern with receptive eyes, but af 
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the firms which traffic in them are unlikely to give up 
such profitable and apparently steady investments. 


Two types of decoration 

What is the distinction between these two types of 
decoration ? In the first type there are the clichés, the 
‘Persian Pear’ or ‘Paisley’ pattern, with all the other 
Oriental motifs, once full of meaning but never in the 
twentieth century; Celtic ‘strapwork’ is a similar case 
of meaningless symbolism when used today. Then 
there is the ‘Renaissance’ collection, the Baroque 
scrolls rubbed smooth by generations of mechanical 
reproduction and so robbed of vitality ; Adam-Pompeian 
friezes and their overblown Victorian derivatives still 
turn up on teapots and textiles, hackneyed and empty. 
Flowers too, so often drawn into a design without 
reference to the living originals, become banal because 
of endless, unthinking repetition. 

The other type of decoration, which is relatively 
unfamiliar and therefore more difficult to describe 
briefly in words, firstly presupposes a fresh, uncluttered 
vision. By that we mean the designer’s fidelity to the 
materials he uses and to the image he seeks to convey. 
The nature of a material - such as earthenware, rayon 
or paper — must be expressed in the pattern which is 
applied to it; its characteristic qualities must be 
enhanced or allowed for. We can see this in the new 
patterns which convey, more convincingly than be- 
fore, the pliable nature of a plastics cloth, the un- 
tuffied extension of a wallpaper, the smoothness and 
inherent brilliance of blown glass, the rugged, close- 
knit pile of a carpet, the texture of a moulded tile or 
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woven fabric. The sphere of images which gives rise to 
this type of decoration is boundless. 

Boundless is not too strong a word, and yet in reality 
the range of images and effects in the vocabulary of 
leading modern designers is painfully narrow. In one 
corner of the globe a perceptive individualist picks up 
the quartic — perhaps from a Calder mobile - and 
patterns a curtain with it. The result, fresh and con- 
vincingly original, is seen by others whose work 
tecomes influenced progressively to the point of 
plagiarism. The phase dies: the diabolo appears: the 
process goes round again. Fine artists, from Mondriaan 
to Moore have yearly suffered at the hands of dis- 
tinguished pilferers. Perhaps the seeming dearth of 
creative pattern makers is best conveyed by the chase 
for ever more obscure borrowings from old engravings 
— Fornasetti and the ‘herbalist school’ - or by the 
vicarious delight in the unusual: Renaissance trompe 
Poeil and Victorian posters. Clearly the need is for a 
technical revolution to demand the construction of 
patterns in a new way, under disciplines. 


Natural pattern and new techniques 
As an originator of images nature has always been 
pre-eminent, and all designers have recognised this, 
even if some have at times preferred to work only with 
intellectual ideas; conveying them in an abstract man- 
ner. When selling patterned goods of any sort it is also 
widely recognised that motifs derived from a natural 
source stand the best chance of general public ac- 
ceptance. Roses in one form or another have been at 
continued on page 48 
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ABOVE A photograph of cracked mud 
was used as the basis of the Stockwell 


carpet ‘Padua’. 
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Sequences in the 
evolution of several 


‘Fotexur’ patterns 





1 After a number of photographs 2 The photograph of the bunch contrast, and by inherent directional 


have been taken for a specific of straw is now placed on a drawing movement or unorganised mottled 

rhythm, form or tonal value, four board and squared up. Sophisticated _ effects; secondly by the type of 

are picked out for experiments selection of these natural elements is pattern likely to be suitable to the 

(a) small rockery plant leaves then made by the designer who product on which the designer is 

(b) a bunch of straw (thus giving two takes a mask, say eight inches by working. At this stage half-tone 

of vegetable origin) (c) cracked mud six inches. to locate the potentially values can be reduced or enlarged 

on the river bed dried by the sun most useful area. The selection is photographically, with filters, | 

(d) a stone wall background. governed first, aesthetically, by mechanical tints or other secondary 
qualities of light and shade in patterns incorporated. | 


All screen prints by 
Bernard S. Goldbey, 
director, Colourcraft 
Studios’ (Shipston) Ltd 



















G The strips are now cut into 7 Two typical units of some cut naturally or intuitively, to be 8 With slight modification in 
equal units; each unit in itself will up segments are selected each for its satisfactory. In this case the light arrangement the segments, 
suggest the next operation. own quality : one has a light linear segments are kept straight to originally cut from the print of 
character and the other suggests a emphasise the linear character; the straw, 2, are then assembled and th 
quarter of a circle. The units are dark ones are rounded clockwise to actual pattern comes to life. Both 
placed on a non-slip straw board so complete the motif. The pattern segments have retained their 
that it is possible to observe the itself then suggests its own character and yet both will submit® 
formation of the pattern. The distribution which the designer being arranged together according® 
designer can orientate them in can work on to produce the the designer’s wishes. 
several ways which seem, either desired effect. 
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printing different gradations of tone 
from the same screen. To obtain 
contrasting mirror images, often 
suitable for repeating patterns, both 
positive and negative prints of the 
image can be transferred to the 
screen. For some products such as 
pottery, glass and plastics laminates, 
the image is fit, at this silk screen 
stage, for direct application. 


10 Segments from the earth 


print 3, can be re-assembled with 
different orientation and, from one 
single strip, three completely 
different pattern characters can be 


4 The original element in the 
‘Fotexur’ process begins here. The 
image ceases to be thought of as 
suitable for direct application to a 
product: it becomes the source of an 
indefinite number of new patterns. 
The illustration shows two typical 
patterns, straw and earth, which, as 
screen prints, are now carefully 
ruled into one- or two-inch squares 
depending on the unit required. 





derived. Tonal value can range from 
very dark to half-tone. It is possible 
to assemble a large pattern from six 
or more different units without 
getting a ‘busy’ effect. 





5 The first cutting operation 
begins. This will separate the image 
to create strips measuring one inch 
by eight inches. It is important that 
the sheets be of equal size. 


44440 


a”. 


11 Again, this shows how a set 


of segments can be assembled in 
different ways. On the left the 
pattern is directional and forced, on 
the right is a half-drop effect. 

At this stage the segments have been 
pasted on to backing paper, ready to 
be photographed. The photographic 
prints obtained are then passed to 
the manufacturer for reproduction 
by silk screen or other processes. 
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POTEXUR 


Four sources of 
‘Fotexur’ patterns 


TOP LEFT A close-up photograph of 
bark on an oak tree. The flowing, 
broken pattern gives several 
possibilities for linear movement. 


TOP RIGHT Cracked earth provides 
an irregularly interwoven effect 
suitable for the development of 
all-over pattern. 


BOTTOM LEFT A bunch of straw 
photographed in spring sunshine 
gives good highlights and shadows. 
BOTTOM RIGHT White Alyssum, a 


rockery plant, shows a strong 
three-tone effect. 


the root of countless best sellers. But naturalism con- 
veyed rigidly in a colour-photographic manner is 
neither the pre-requisite of high sales nor the essential 
ingredient of a good design. It is the manner in which 
the design is conceived and executed that is all-im- 
portant. At the conception stage the problem is how to 
see nature in a new way; for effective execution the 
hunt is on for new techniques. 

For the creative designer the two stages, conception 
and execution, are simply the twin forces driving eye 
and tool, imaginatively linked so that each controls 
every movement. For typical results take a few recent 
instances: woven fabrics by Marianne Straub, Mar- 
garet Leischner and Tibor Reich; printed fabrics by 
Anne Loosely and John Drummond; wallpapers by 
Eduardo Paolozzi; pottery decoration by Colin Haxby; 
glass by Irene Stevens. All these have used known 
techniques in a new way and yet, like other forward- 
looking designers, they realise that the excitement of 
producing wholly original work can best be derived 
from the invention of new techniques. 


Designing with photographs 

The camera in itself could not be classed as a new 
technique, yet the way in which it is now being used by 
Tibor Reich promises to be revolutionary in the crea- 
tion of pattern. His patented invention enables patterns 
or designs to be derived from nature by means of the 
camera lens and photographic processes. A pattern or 
design is produced by taking a photograph of a natural 
object or feature, making positive and negative prints 
from the photograph, and then re-arranging or re- 
orienting these prints, or portions of them. For example 


the prints may be arranged so that adjacent portiog 
the pattern are mirror images of each other. Og 
number of prints may be assembled in differs 
orientations, one or more of them being positive, th 
other or others being negative. ¥ 

Mr Reich has found that the source of these patt 
can be varied in many ways. An obvious instance is 
different results can be obtained from the same naty 
objects by variation in or control of the lightig 
the time of taking the photographs. Again, for 
purposes the whole of a photograph can be used 
for others it may be desirable to select and en 
only a portion or portions. 


Wide variety of uses : 
The patterns or designs obtained by this processs 
black and white or in any combination of colours = 
be applied to or incorporated in virtually all type 
industrial products requiring pattern. Typical exay 
are printed and woven fabrics; carpets; pot 
plastics sheet, cloth or mouldings; wallpapers; 
sheet glass and all manner of paper printing proce 
Mr Reich is himself involved in the design of 
these products. He has seen that the designer not 
wants new techniques, he wants the quality of 
taneity as an essential part of their operation. By mg 
of this process, called ‘Fotexur’, the designer crystal 
the original image with the speed of a camera sh 
so allowing himself unlimited time to perfect 
application of the image to a certain product 
pattern. Pencils and paint form no part of this de 
process; in fact, each successful ‘Fotexur’ patil 
continued on page 








One source: four uses 


1 The original holiday snapshot taken at St Mawes in Cornwall in 
1950. The marked area of the wall, top, left, was enlarged and 
reproduced as a positive and a negative, 2 and 3. This was photo- 
graphed to provide a silk screen print of 18 by 23 inches. Part of 
this screcn was first used for the pottery dish 4, and later, in its 
complete form, for the Tibor curtain fabric ‘Florida’, 5. As a 
‘Fotexur’ pattern, re-created in the manner described on pages 
46-7, it re-appeared as the Stockwell carpet ‘Verona’ 6, and the 
Colourcraft tile ‘Cornwall’ 7: both re-interpret the feeling and 
rhythm of the original stone wall. 
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appears to have permitted nothing more arbitrary than 
a knife (to divide the image into geometrical shapes) to 
interfere. There is justification for calling this a 
mechanicai process especially at the camera and photo- 
processing stages. Later, when the prints are in the 
designer’s hands, his control of pattern making is 
absolute and his sensibility should allow him to recog- 
nise a natural ‘law’ of arrangement — in terms of 
harmony, balance and rhythmic flow - which gives a 
limited number of permutations. By acting against this 
law the designer will find that his printed images will 
dissolve into meaningless chaos: 9, on page 47. Simi- 
larly, the introduction of an alien outline, with irrele- 
vant associational meaning of its own, will produce an 
unhappy result, as in the case of the rug shown below. 
From the point of view of the designer the most 
important element in the ‘Fotexur’ process is that 
Mr Reich has discovered a new way of seeing nature. 
With all the excitement that can be generated when a 















































new process begins to reveal itself, there is the added 
social and therefore commercial advantage of having 
whole new pattern ranges with a natural — and there. 
fore instinctively attractive — basis. In order to ap. 
preciate the method and its possibilities, and to sep 
how the designer’s own sensibility is an integral part of 
the process, we can follow the evolution of sever 
pattern making images on pages 46-7. 


What conclusions can be reached? 

The ‘Fotexur’ process is revolutionary. Early applica 
tions of it indicate a number of advantages. For in. 
stance, any manufacturer commissioning a design 
prepared in this way can be certain of its originality of 
feeling, within the broad characteristics of ‘Fotexur 
patterns. Further, he will know that, apart from facsi- 
mile reproduction by a rival firm, no designer will be 
able to discover the source of the pattern. Faced with 
this the designer, should he be required to copy the 





ABOVE Seat and back of carving chair by W. G. Evans & Sons Lid, 
upholstered in a two-tone ‘Mantua’ fabric by Tibor Ltd. 





LEFT The Jacquard pattern ‘Mantua’ based on the rockery plants 
shown in a resin treated fabric on the hat box by S.W. Trading 
and Manufacturing Co Ltd, and as a cotton fabric on a chair by 
A. Younger Ltd. Straw provides the pattern in the ‘Moden# 
carpet by S. J. Stockwell & Co (Carpets) Ltd. 


BELOW LEFT The rockery plant becomes a Jacquard pattern 
in a resin treated waterproof fabric to cover the grip by Slaze 

Ltd. Tree bark forms the basis of a screen printed panel 
storage furniture for Gimson and Slater Ltd. 


BELOW The rhythm of the ‘Fotexur’ pattern of the wall bi 
down in this arbitrary cut out on a rug for Stockwell. 
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final patiern, putting in his own minor modifications to 
avoid an actionable infringement, will tend to produce 
a visually chaotic result. It is worth repeating that a 
definite although verbally intangible law operates in 
the manipulation of this process: merely to equate this 
law with symmetry is to belie its true nature and possi- 
bilities. It protects and guides the designer who has the 
flexibility of the un-orientated original in his control. 
Without these essential basic elements — the segments 
cut from the original image — the would-be copyist 
cannot compose a satisfactory design. 

It has been said that the process operates on a 
natural basis; in ‘Fotexur’ the rightness of natural 
things permeates and controls the designer’s selection 
of pattern. The term ‘natural’ is, of course, applied in a 
broad sense. Negatively defined, it cuts out all so- 
phisticated pencil and brush pattern making. Positively, 
jtembraces the random mutations of natural growth 
and decay as seen, for example, in grass shoots or 


rotting timber. Naturalism means cracked mud, piled 
straw or a man made wall. The camera can see every 
detail of these objects and record them exactly, spon- 
taneously. Thus we have the ironic juxtaposition of 
nature with a mechanical technique at the root of the 
process. It is tempting to look upon this as a typical 
expression of the age in which we live — at a level subtle 
enough to see no antithesis between nature and the 
machine. In ‘Fotexur’ the one depends on the other to 
give designers a new technique with enormous possi- 
bilities, and the public a stream of patterns which, 
though exciting in themselves, nevertheless offer the 
reassuring attraction of being naturally inspired. 

Finally, this article has described a new process; it 
has not suggested that the application of ‘Fotexur’ 
guarantees good design. Every process is open to 
individual interpretation, and ‘Fotexur’ is no excep- 
tion. The success or failure of each pattern produced 
depends wholly upon the designer. 


Further applications for 
‘Fotexur’ patterns are shown 
on the following pages 


ABOVE The Jacquard ‘Monaco’ 
pattern by Tibor Ltd, based on 
straw, upholsters this armchair by 
E. Gomme Ltd. 


LEFT The background fabric is 
Tibor’s ‘Mantua’ with ‘Lurex’ 
thread; prototype pottery, designed 
by Tibor Reich for Joseph Bourne & 
Son Ltd, is based on various 
‘Fotexur’ patterns. The table 
designed by Terence Conran for 
Conran Furniture Ltd, and available 
from Peter Jones, uses ‘Bana’ pattern 
tile by Colourcraft Studios 
(Shipston) Ltd. 








FOTEXUR 


ABOVE One of two ‘Fotexur’ designs 
shortly to be screen printed for the 
‘Hayward Collection’ of The Wall 
Paper Manufacturers Ltd. It shows 
the versatility of the ‘Fotexur’ 
process, here based on the straw 
pattern. 


RIGHT Straw is used for the curtain 
fabric ‘Flamingo’ and the 
upholstery ‘Madras’, by Tibor Ltd; 
chair by Ernest Race Ltd. It is also 
the basis for the prototype ‘Denby’ 
vase and the screen printed wood 
panel on the back of the ‘Extend’ 
bookcase by D. Meredew Ltd which 
could also be used to face through 
the shelves. Three new tiles by 
Colourcraft (5612/12 :25:6) are 
based on straw, cracked earth and 
wall. The screen printed bark 
pattern gives an impression of how 
it and other patterns will appear in 
‘Grained Plyglass’. For the curtain 
walls of buildings, and in exhibitions 
etc, Plyglass Ltd, will have available 
several ‘Fotexur’ patterned double 
glazed panels with infillings of 
coloured ‘Fibreglass’ gauze. 
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The ‘Fotexur’ process enables the designer, working with the aid of a camera, to 
capture the movement of natural growth. He can use the image as a direct pattern; 
eg the bark pattern below. But the process assumes its significance when the designer 
reconstructs the image in a way that is aesthetically more subtle while retaining the 
life of the original photograph; eg the straw pattern on bookcase and wallpaper below. 
‘Fotexur’ patterns may well be considered for laminated plastics sheet, compacts and 
handbags, trays, dress fabrics, flock printed lace and plastics curtains, in addition to 


the categories of product already shown in this article. 
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ABOVE A mock-up of a lamp shade 
using high impact polystyrene sheet, 
vacuum-formed by R. A. Goodall 

& Co Ltd, and screen printed with 
the bark pattern. 


LEFT A miscellany of ‘Fotexur’ 
patterns based on different originals 
Richness, complexity and variety are 
three of the qualities in these designs 
prepared by Tibor Reich. They 
show the process in its significant 
stage where the original image has 
been reconstructed and its vitality 
re-created. 
















BELOW These ‘Fotexur’ patterns based on straw and cracked earth 
have been selected by Arlington Plastics Development Ltd for 
‘Texturtred’ PVC floor sheeting. Arlington also intends to use 
‘Fotexur’ patterns for its leathercloth range. 


ABOVE and LEFT Three examples of 
the way in which ‘Fotexur’ motifs, 
based on only one original 
photograph, can be re-organised to 
give related but distinct patterns. 
The original photograph is shown 
on page 49. 
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1 This example is typical of many crane cabs in use in factories 
today. The bulky controllers with handles moving in horizontal 
arcs do not allow a compact layout, good visibility or realism of 
control. 


2 Prototype of a new control cab layout prepared by the ergo- 
nomics research staff of the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association. Small controllers have been used for each of the 
crane motions and these are mounted on single legs to give 
realism of control, good visibility and speed of operation. 





J. CHRISTOPHER JONES 


FIVE YEARS AGO ergonomics research was started at the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association. One of 
the first jobs tackled was the preparation of a new 
specification for the cabs of overhead cranes. This be- 
gan with a survey of existing cabs of which the inelegant 
arrangements in 1, is typical. This is the result of placing 
unwieldy tram type controllers on a platform suspended 
from the crane structure with little regard for the 
driver’s comfort or working efficiency. Some of the more 
recent cabs are equipped with controllers such as that 
shown on the left in 5. These are small enough to be 
arranged well within the driver’s reach without ob- 
scuring his view or restricting leg room. The research 
that is described here was a means of exploiting the 
ergonomic possibilities of small controllers. 

The initial survey and a series of laboratory tests 
showed that speed and accuracy of crane driving could 
be much improved by altering the length and direction 
of control handle movements and by increasing the 
driver’s visibility of the areas beneath the cab. It was 
found that shorter handle motions and fewer steps 
increase the speed of operation and allow the driver to 





Crane cabs 
for the 
steel industry 





maintain control without stretching and straining. 
change from long handles working in horizontal ares 
to small ones moving in short vertical arcs, 2, alk 
the arrangement of controls in the expected direct 
of motion. Thus a lever controlling a hoist should 
pulled towards the driver for lifting, and pushed a 
for lowering; a lever controlling the motion of ' 
crane itself should move in the same direction as’ 
crane. Controls that do not move in the expec 
direction are liable to be moved in the wrong direct 
in an emergency. 

The smaller controllers which have been develo 
to make possible these improvements have the adva 
age of giving better visibility of the working area. 1 
older types obscured large areas below the crane 
that the driver had to lean over in an awkward posit 
to see the whole floor. Ideally, he should be able to 
this without moving from his seat or moving ou 
reach of any control, and the new cab structures aft 
attempt to make this possible. Particular attention! 
been paid to reducing the thickness of window} 
and to the introduction of windows on the lower Pf 
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3 and 4 The cab structure 3, which houses the new controllers 
shown in 2, was not produced as a result of ergonomic investiga- 
tion and does not give the best visibility. A new design of crane cab 
structure 4, based on ergonomic work at BISRA gives improved 
yisibility of the working areca. All glass panels are flat to avoid dis- 
tortion as accurate vision is necessary for the exact positioning of 
crane loads. The structure on the left is a swinging platform for 
the window cleaner. 


of the cab, as shown in the BISRA prototype, 4. 

It may be said that all this is obvious and could 
surely have been achieved without five years of ex- 
pensive research. It is likely that some crane designers 
have come to the same conclusions in the course of 


their work. But other designers will certainly have 
different ideas and there would be no way of telling 
whether these were correct. Commonsense ideas, 
which may often conflict, can only be verified or 
resolved by the rigour of analysis and experiment. By 
this means alone can advanced and sometimes untried 
ideas become acceptable throughout an industry. That 
is the virtue of ergonomics research. 

It is interesting to note the appearance of the new 
equipment that has followed directly from the study of 
operating requirements. The arrangements of small 
control units set on tubular legs, 2, are reminiscent of 
modern furniture and building. I do not think that this 
is fortuitous. The fact that a fashionable shape has 
evolved from a functional study is evidence of the 


agreeable integration of form and function that is 
characteristic of our time. 
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5 Three types of crane controllers manufactured by Alan West 
Ltd. Left, a fairly small controller that is typical of those used 
during recent years. Centre, the BISRA type controller which 
was designed as a result of ergonomic specification. It can be seen 
in the recent BISRA cabs 2 and 3, and is now widely used in the 
steel industry. Right, a controller which has been made very much 
smalier so as to obscure less of the visual field and to allow greater 
flexibility and compactness in the positioning of control handles. 
This is a prototype of a new design that is still undergoing 
operational tests. 
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Opportunity in America 


The challenge thrown out by a contributor in a recent issue has been taken up by a 


well known Birmingham manufacturer of silverware, Eric Davenport. In the following 


letter to the Editor Mr Davenport outlines the difficulties facing his industry in the 


American market, but he states unequivocally that the use of our best designers coupled 


with more aggressive selling techniques could open a successful market for British silver. 


SIR: The author of ‘New Markets for Modern Silver’ 
(DESIGN December 1956 pages 52-53) is to be con- 
gratulated on his assessment of the market for English 
silver in that vast country after only a two months’ visit. 

He confirms a situation that English exporters have 
gradually realised over the past 25 years, namely, that 
the mere fact that they are selling English silverware of 
traditional English design with an English hall mark 
and made by time honoured old fashioned English 
methods simply cuts no ice with the modern young 
purchasers of silverware for domestic use. 

The author’s figures illustrate very vividly that this 
potential market consists mainly of young brides who 
wish to have homes as near as possible to the ideal 
illustrated in the magazines they read, and who are 
influenced by the immense impact of Hollywood films 
and the television presentation of modern homes for 
young families. 

This market, therefore, is cultivated intensely by 
very good advertisement on the part of the manu- 
facturers in the United States, who are infinitely 
larger and more modern in production than we are in 
this field. They have their fingers on the pulse of a 
truly enormous home market and they do not hesitate 
to spend far larger amounts on advertising than English 
manufacturers could ever afford. 

This all goes to prove the immense difficulty facing 
the English manufacturer in this market, if his only 
assets are a few old fashioned dies, the English hall 
mark and the parrot cry “This is traditionally English, 
made by English craftsmen with a real English hall 
mark’, when to the average young American, England 
is a tiny island 3,000 miles across the sea, whose chest- 
nuts Americans are having to pull out of the fire. 

Should the foregoing be accepted as facts, two 
courses are open to English manufacturers. The first is 
to offer the traditional patterns at the simply cut- 
throat prices which are offered by American importers 
for this type of reproduction. Practical experience will 
demonstrate that this is a keen market owing to the 
jobbers’ or wholesalers’ immense profit margins which 
range from 50 per cent upwards, and that it means 
slavery and sweat for our workers and probably bank- 
ruptcy for the manufacturer. This is no exaggeration, a 
concrete instance being an offer to ourselves of an 
order for 500 silver-on-copper reproduction Georgian 
Sheffield plate, five-piece tea and coffee services at £9 
each, landed in New York; any manufacturer will 
agree that such prices are suicidal. 


This is not to say that a fair amount of reproduction 
antique silverware is not sold in America mainly by 
English firms who have their own showrooms and 
employ selling agents in the United States. These are 
few, the costs are high and mostly beyond the means 
of the smaller English manufacturer. 

The second course open to English manufacturers, 
as Gerald Benney suggests, is to develop a genuine 
English style of silverware, the germ of which has 
already been sown amongst English designers ; some of 
the fruits can be seen at The Design Centre and in 
recent exhibitions of modern work organised by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths and other bodies 
with a forward outlook. Such designs have yet tw 
achieve that distinctiveness shown by our Danish and 
Scandinavian friends and also by the Americans them- 
selves, and a lot of money will have to be spent in this 
country on tooling up for the introduction of modem 
methods of manufacture. And this second course needs 
courage, foresight and money together with exper 
advertising in the United States, personal marketing ® 
the stores, adequate stocking in US warehouses from 
which immediate delivery can be made, and liaison 
between the factory in England and the sales force in 
America. The problems involved in this second course 
are similar to those faced by English motor manu 
facturers who have found that styling must suit the 
American market, stocks must be there for immediate 
consumption and adequate service facilities be estab- 
lished, not only in New York, but in Los Angeles, 
Texas and Chicago, the distances for transport being 
so great in that vast country. 

This is a realistic and down to earth assessment of 
the problems facing the English manufacturers o 
silverware who wish to break into the America 
market, already more than adequately served by its own 
large domestic production. It may seem a gloomy 
picture. However, I have great faith in the youthd 
this country and feel sure that given the chance of 
development our designers can achieve the second 
alternative, but it will be necessary for them to & 
backed up by forward looking managing directof 
bank managers and Chancellors of the Exchequer, wh! 
have such a tight hold on the purse strings at tt 
present time. 


Eric DAVENPORT, Managing Director 


A. L. Davenport Ltd, Pelican Works 
45 Great Hampton St, Birmingham 18 
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ABOVE The ‘Millar’ trade mark 
redesigned by W. M. de Majo is 
embossed on the grey plastics 
bottle tops, and the new jar labels 
have a three dimensional effect. 


RIGHT The new ‘Pan Drops’ packs 
range from transparent paper bags 
to the cartons in which the sweets 

are dispatched to retailers. 
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House style 
for confectionery 


THE NEW JAR LABELS, sweet wrappers and packs, de- 
signed by W. M. de Majo for John Millar & Sons Ltd, 
mark the first stage in an important new design pro- 
gramme for the firm, which will eventually be extended 
to its stationery, delivery vans, advertising material and 
interior colour schemes for the factory premises. 

John Millar & Sons Ltd is a well established Scottish 
firm manufacturing boiled sweets and other con- 
fectionery. Formerly designs for new labels were 
worked out by the firm in conjunction with its printers. 
However, William Roy, the present managing director, 
felt that a new approach to the problem of presentation 
was necessary, and that a consultant designer should be 
appointed; he therefore asked W. M. de Majo to work 
on designs for sweet wrappers, jar labels and packaging 
material. 

In the previous scheme there were three or four 
unrelated labels for the different lines, and these have 
been replaced by one basic label carrying the name of 


the sweet and the new ‘Millar’ trade mark designed by 
Mr de Majo. The trade mark is repeated on the neck 
band which also shows the price. So far standard jars 
are being used, but a new grey plastic lid has been 
designed for them. 

As well as jar labels and sweet wrappers, new packs 
for Millar’s ‘Pan Drops’ have been produced. These 
range from 4-0z transparent bags, showcards and dis- 
play cartons to the 7-lb bags and the cardboard con- 
tainers in which the sweets are dispatched to retailers. 
The typography throughout the range has been 
standardised, and the ‘Carriage Paid’ labels have been 
redesigned. 

Once these initial designs for the boiled sweet range 
were completed, Mr Roy decided to go further and 
asked Mr de Majo to work on a co-ordinated design 
policy for the firm. This is a case in which the designer 
and client work in close co-operation — essential if a 
successful house style is to be established. G.E.N. 
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Finland 





Alvar Aalto 





1 1930 Armchair for a sanitorium 
showing an early use of formed 
plywood. 


2 1931 The first of many stools and 


tables using laminated wood legs. 


3 1954 Close up of Aalto’s most 


recent stool designs using a highly 


developed laminated technique. 


41954 Lighting fittings which show 
a recent and less familiar aspect of 


Aalto’s work. 


§ 1955 Part of the Finnish flat at 


*‘Hs5’ exhibition designed by Aalto 
and furnished largely with tables, 


chairs and lighting fittings to his 
design. 
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Overseas Review 


RIBA award for Aalto 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS is to 
award its 1957 Royal Gold Medal for Architecture to 
the Finnish architect Alvar Aalto. 

Aalto was born in 1898 and his work between the 
wars gained him an international reputation as a pio- 
neer of the Modern Movement. But though his 
architecture has always been experimental it has re- 
tained an essentially regional character, the logic of his 
invention leading him to forms which seem markedly 
different from those of the international style. This 
personal approach which derives largely from his use 
of wood as a basic material, is reflected in his furniture 
design to which he has devoted considerable attention 








throughout his life. He was already using plywood jp 
1930 and laminated construction techniques have begg 
a constant source of inspiration in his furniture eyg 
since. His latest designs have a robust simplicity which 
is a forthright expression of these techniques an 
ignores the more subtle graces of designs from his 
neighbouring Scandinavian countries. 

The presentation of the medal to Aalto during th 
early part of this month will coincide with an exhi. 
bition of Finnish architecture at the RIBA headquar. 
ters in Portland Place, in which Aalto’s work will o 
course be prominently displayed. The development o 
his approach to furniture design is indicated on this page 
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Germany 


1 ‘Finlandia’ coffee pot designed by 
Tapio Wirkkala for Rosenthal- 
Porzellan A G. Decorated or plain 
colour versions are available. 


2 Vegetable dish, sauce boat and 

milk jug. The absence of a handle on 
the milk jug recalls the plastics jug 
first produced by Brookes & Adams 
Ltdin 1951. 


3 The rim beneath the plate is 
allowed to show through on the 
surface so that although basically a 
coupe the proportions of traditional 
shapes are suggested. 


4Tea cups and saucers. Compare 
the handles with those on the 
melamine tableware, DESIGN March 
page 27. 


Tapio Wirkkala photographed 
recently in The Design Centre. 
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Porcelain shapes express new trend 


ROSENTHAL-PORZELLAN AG has built an almost un- 
rivalled reputation since the war for its modern por- 
celain tableware. The firm, which has 10 factories in 
Western Germany, has made a point of commissioning 
designers of international reputation to produce new 
shapes and decorations. Raymond Loewy, Wilhelm 
Wagenfeld, Jean Cocteau, Margret Hildebrand and 
others have created designs which are already well 
known in the more selective pottery and glass depart- 
ments of stores throughout the world. Now, among 
designs recent, there is a range by the Finnish designer 
Tapio Wirkkala, best known for his work in glass. 
The new ‘Finlandia’ range, as it is called, retains the 
delicate simplicity of shape which is characteristic of 
other modern tableware from this firm. Here, how- 
ever, interest is concentrated mostly on the treatment 
of handles and knobs, which gives the range its par- 
ticular style. On the tea cups and coffee pot, the 
handles have an inward bevel making them roughly 
triangular in section. Knobs on lids, and lifting handles 
on the vegetable dish and sauce boat, have evolved 
directly from the finger and thumb grip used when 
lifting. The milk jug is small enough in diameter to 





make a separate handle unnecessary and allows two 
spouts to be used. 

This concern to find a logical expression of the 
actions of lifting and holding is a new trend in table- 
ware design which can be seen also in the melamine 
cups illustrated in DESIGN for March page 27. It 
recognises that the sense of touch can be as important 
in a person’s evaluation of a design as his sense of 
sight. The eye can derive pleasure from a shape but 
further exploration by the fingers may lessen that 
pleasure, or it may confirm it. In some circumstances 
the eye may give only a slight anticipation of the satis- 
faction which can be derived in full only by feeling 
with the hand. In the ‘Finlandia’ range this tactile 
quality is particularly noticeable and contributes much 
to the success of the design. 

Altogether Rosenthal manufactures 10 modern table- 
ware shapes, each with a wide variety of decorations, 
which the firm claims to be the largest range by any 
manufacturer in the world. Rosenthal’s share of 
Western Germany’s exports of domestic porcelain of 
all kinds is about 18 per cent, although in high quality 
porcelain this share is over 60 per cent. 
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Gio Ponti, father of Letizia Ponti, 
DESIGN’S Italian correspondent. 


Italy 


Ponti exhibition in London 





THE EXHIBITION at Liberty’s, Regent Street, of work } 
Gio Ponti, open now until April 20, is an occasion 
should not be missed. Italy was slow at first to recog 
nise the significance of ‘industrial design’ (a p 
which is still accepted in its English version) but j 
recent years the richness of her invention has been 
source of inspiration to designers throughout the work 
Gio Ponti has been in the forefront of this movemer 
and his name is perhaps more directly associated wi 
modern Italian design than any other. 

In the extensive range of his activities he inevitab 
invites comparison with the Renaissance concept of th 
artist as one who would be prepared to design a flyin 
machine one day and to paint the ceiling of a chure 
the next. It was in fact as a painter that Gio Ponti fj 
gave expression to his creative imagination, but a 
the first World War he qualified as an architect. 


1 Sewing machine made by Visetta. 


2 Bedhead unit designed for Nordiska Kompaniet, Stockhol 
Light switches, ashtrays, side table and beauty box form an imi 
gral part of the unit. 


3 Cutlery made by Krupp Italiana. 
4 Office desk made by Chiesa. 


5 WC designed for Ideal Standard. 





, of work by 


\ architectural work has ranged from large office blocks similar outlook who can collaborate with him in his 
— such as the Montecatani building in Milan to housing work. This desire to work closely with others, to ex- 
St tO recog: J hemes and interior design work of all kinds. He has change ideas and information, stems perhaps from his 
j (a phrase designed interiors for several passenger liners including early connection with the “Triennale’ exhibitions and 
sion) but in the ill-fated Andrea Doria, sunk in the Atlantic last particularly the fifth Triennale which he organised in 

ase ba year. The project for the great Pirelli tower in Milan, 1933. His work on ‘Domus’, which he founded in 1928, 
at the world. F , which he is working with Fornaroli and Rosselli, and the new quarterly magazine ‘Stile Industria’ 
S send promises to be one of his most successful achievements. started by him in 1954, brought him further contacts 
ociate 


1e inevitably 


Ponti’s interests have extended beyond architecture 
to designs for both craft and machine made products, 
all of which have a characteristic freedom of form. His 


and gave him a platform from which he could broad- 
cast his ideas to a wider and increasingly appreciative 
audience. 


— of the furniture is often ingeniously constructed and in the The exhibition at Liberty’s takes a cross-section of 
sign a flying treatment of handles and structural components, shows __ these activities and presents them in a display designed 

vals church aconcern for abstract patterns and shapes that reflects by Ponti himself. It was opened by the Italian 
io Ponti firs his interest in painting and sculpture. Ambassador, Count Vittorio Zoppi. The illustrations 
ae In recent years Ponti has sought to associate himself show recent examples of Ponti’s designs many of which 
irc ect. 


increasingly with artists, designers and architects of a 








aniet, Stockholm 
box form an inte 


6 Table made by Chiesa. The projecting sections fold over to rest 
on the main table top which is shaped like a parallelogram. 


7Chair designed for mass production and made by Cassina di Meda 


8 Settee with leather covered arms made by Cassina di Meda. 





9 Chest of drawers made by Chiesa. 


10 Model of the Pirelli tower designed in conjunction with 
Fernaroli and Rosselli. 


will be included in the exhibition. 
























Photographs 4, 8 and 9 
by Sam Lambert 











Market research guides new pack 


JAMES PILDITCH 


Recent articles in DESIGN ( fanuary, February and March) 
have stressed the importance of research into consumer 
needs to provide information on which new designs can be 
based. The following article describes how an intensive 
market research programme led to a cigarette pack design 
which called for special British packaging machinery and, 
it 1s claimed, increased cigarette sales by 5,000 per cent. 


WHEN NEW YORK’S Philip Morris, Inc, decided to pro- 
duce a new package for its ‘Marlboro’ cigarettes it 
embarked on an intensive research programme. Not 
only was the market exhaustively examined to find out 
what cigarettes people want, but also what type of 
pack. Guesswork was eliminated from design. 

The new design is based completely on research 
findings. It was found, for instance, that people like to 
associate cleanliness with cigarettes, and the package is 
therefore white. It was found that smokers like a long 
cigarette, so the design emphasises the length of the 
package. It was found, too, that aithough the present 
demand is for filters, quality is still of prime im- 
portance, and a delicate crest has been incorporated 
on to the package face, to give a prestige effect. These 
are a few of the many considerations that led to the 
final package designed by Frank Gianninoto. 


Testing public reactions 

The problems of manufacture, shipping, warehousing, 
retailing in diverse outlets, were all explored. Teams of 
research workers went across America photographing 
the shopping habits of smokers. They wanted, accord- 
ing to the designer, now president of the Package 
Designers’ Council, “a package designed for quick, 
easy identification, and effective mass display.’’ When, 
after months of work, positive facts were known about 
what the public and trade wanted, the designer set 
about giving it to them. 

Then their designs were tested. They were sub- 
mitted to the Color Research Institute in Chicago, an 
organisation with perhaps the most advanced colour 
testing equipment in the world. The director, Louis 
Cheskin, studied the psychological aspects of the 
shape and colour of cigarette package design. He 
sought to find which colour consumers most prefer on 
a cigarette package, which one they remember best, 
what colour on a cigarette pack best associates itself 
with quality in the consumer’s mind. 

Relating to the shape of the design he wanted to 
know which image consumers most prefer on a ciga- 
rette pack, which image they most easily remember, 
and which is most visible, readable and arresting. He 
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asked at what distance the brand name could first be 
read. Does this design stand out among competitors’ 
packs ? Can it be seen in poor light, and at the back of 
retailers’ shelves ? 

From dozens of suggested designs, one was found to 
respond most favourably to these and similar tests. It 
was produced in limited quantity, and test marketed. 
In one test, shoppers in supermarkets were given a 
shopping list, (soap, starch, cereal, cigarettes, mayon- 
naise) and told to take what brand they wanted of each — 
free. Researchers then asked the shoppers the reasons 
for their choices. The main point of interest was how 
large a part colour played in the purchase. 

In another test, Philip Morris employees worked 
behind store counters. Whenever shoppers asked for 
their cigarettes, the researchers offered them the newly 
designed pack, and noted the reactions. With a few 
changes, as a result of skilful test marketing, the packs 
were finally introduced. The results after less than 
nine months was a sales increase of 5,000 per cent. 


British machinery essential 

A feature of the new pack is its construction. ‘Marl- 
boro’ was the first American cigarette to be packed in 
this type of rigid box with a flip-top opening. The 
company wanted a package that would protect the 
cigarettes better than the traditional pouch pack, yet one 
that would fit into existing vending machines, and one 
that would not upset customers’ deep-rooted prejudice. 
A British firm of cigarette packaging machinery manu- 
facturers, Molins Machine Co Ltd, had developed a 
pack of this type and the necessary machinery was flown 
to the USA where it has been working 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week to meet the sales demand. Philip 
Morris claims that these British machines have given 
four years operational service in less than a year. 


Old and new packs 
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CoID 


Britain’s display at Milan 

At the ‘International Samples Fair’ to be held in Milan 
from April 12-27, over 300 exhibits have been chosen 
for the ‘Great Britain’ stand by the CoID and the 
Board of Trade, mostly from ‘Design Review’. The 
British stand has been arranged by Neville Ward and 
Alec Heath and will include room settings, window 
displays and an illustrated description of The Design 
Centre 


Staff photographer’s new post 
Dennis Hooker is resigning his post as staff photo- 
grapher to the CoID at the end of this month to join 
Gordon McLeish in forming a new company which 
will be known as Gordon McLeish and Associates Ltd. 
Educated at the Leys School, Cambridge, Mr 
Hooker joined the Council in 1948 after war service and 
a two year course in photography at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic; since then he has been responsible for the 
administration of the CoI D’s photographic studio. The 
majority of the photographs in ‘Design Review’, the 


qequey wes 


Dennis Hooker 


CoID’s record of well designed consumer goods, have 
been taken by him, as well as many of the photographs 
for DESIGN. Colour photography, which was not used 
by the Council when he was first appointed, now forms 
an important part of his work, both for DESIGN and for 
colour slides in the reference library. He has set a high 
standard in his photographs of manufactured articles 
and has played an important part in establishing a 
style of photography which shows products as they 
really are, rather than falsified by heavy retouching. 
Good photography is essential to ‘Design Review’ if it 
is to be an honest record of the goods it shows. 
However Mr Hooker’s work for the CoID has not 
been entirely confined to the studio, and projects for 
DESIGN have taken him to many parts of the country. 
The illustrations for ‘Mechanised Gardening’ in last 
month’s issue (DESIGN March pages 28-32) were taken 
in his own garden, and an example of his colour 
Photography can be seen in this month’s centre spread. 
Mr Hooker is a Fellow of the Institute of British 
Photographers, and a Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
8taphic Society; when he joins Gordon McLeish he 
will continue to specialise in product photography in 
colour and black and white, while Mr McLeish is well 
known for his editorial and advertising photographs. 
Their studio will be at 44 Queensgate Terrace, sw7. 
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Staff reorganisation at CoID 

A. Gardner-Medwin has been appointed head of the 
CoID’s industrial division. Previously industrial 
officer for pottery and glass, he will for the time being 
retain responsibility for these industries. The four 
other industrial officers responsible for light engineer- 
ing, furnishings and floor coverings, furniture, radio 
and TV, as well as the Record of Designers remain 
within this division. The other sections which were 
formerly part of the industrial division are now inclu- 
ded in the new exhibitions division under Paul Reilly, 
deputy director, CoI D. 


REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Technological education 

The London and Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council for Higher Technological Education has 
recently issued its eighth annual report. The year 
covered by the report was notable for the dramatic 
steps which were taken by the Government in im- 
proving technical education. During this period, the 
White Paper on “Technical Education’ (reviewed in 
DESIGN June 1956 page 53), the recognition of colleges 
of advanced technology, the recommendations of the 
National Council for Technological Awards and finally 
the issue of Circular 305 classifying regional and local 
colleges, all contributed to a change in the shape of the 
educational structure. Some of these changes fulfil 
ideals which the Regional Advisory Council has been 
advocating for years. With others, it may not have 
been so well pleased. In any case, the pattern is now 
fixed for a decade or more. 

The report is, therefore, something of an anti- 
climax. It records deliberations now made pointless 
and comes too soon for the new direction of activity to 
have become clearly discernible. However, one cannot 
help agreeing with the council’s conclusion “that 
the first need is to devise some means which would 
lead to more rapid decisions’’. 

The description of the work of the committee on 
industrial art and design (page 19) makes limp read- 
ing and seems to add up to little more than “calling the 
council’s attention to the contribution which the study 
and practice of the arts can make to the process of 
creating a more liberal approach to technical studies’. 
Let us hope that the proposals on this subject which 
the committee is hoping to submit will show a more 
dynamic spirit. 

Examining the formidable lists of committee mem- 
bers, one is struck by the astonishingly small number of 
the representatives of industry proper. The majority 
group on most of the committees is of professional 
teachers — surely very strange in a body which is 
intended to advise the education authorities ? 

The report is available, free of charge, from the 
Regional Advisory Council for Higher Technological 
Education, Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, 
wcl. L. BRUCE ARCHER 


Industrial design in France 

Although Paris is still recognised as a world centre of 
fine art and of fashion design, and has made significant 
contributions to architectural thought, little is heard of 
French developments in industrial design. Isolated 
products appear which reveal an advanced under- 
standing of modern trends but together they seem 





New Design Centre poster 
This new double crown poster, silk screen printed in four 
colours, has been designed by Hans Schleger (Zero). It 
will be used mainly on London Transport sites to remind 
the public to visit The Design Centre. 


hardly to add up to a national movement comparable 
to that in Denmark, Germany or Italy. 

It is encouraging therefore to see that ‘Art & 
Industry’ has drawn attention to Technés, the largest 
and most active of French industrial design offices, 
under the direction of Jacques Vienot. This office has 
undertaken a wide variety of projects ranging from 
typography to exhibition stands and machine tools. 
Most interesting of the designs shown in the article by 
Laurent Laure are the Salev crane lift truck and the 
project for a 400 ton travelling hoist, both of which 
have a rugged simplicity that is refreshing after some 
of the more obvious styling treatments that reach us 
from across the Atlantic. Jacques Vienot attended the 
CoID’s 1956 Design Congress in London. 


Design and the common market 
The difficulties which may face some British firms if a 
free trade area in Europe is established were discussed 
in a recent leader (DESIGN February page 15). A manu- 
facturer’s approach to this problem has been put for- 
ward by D. K. Ward, chairman of Burco Dean Ltd, in 
the firm’s annual report recently. He spoke of the 
difficulties that face the domestic gas and appliance 
industry today, and the steps his firm is taking to over- 
come them. Mr Ward said “We believe that design is 
of importance, not only in achieving supremacy in 
appearance and function, but as a means to reduction 
continued on page 65 
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‘Tower of London’ a poster designed for London 
Transport by Hans Unger. It is one of the series of 
full colour prints of famous London Transport posters, 
which includes the work of Edward Bawden, R.A., John 
Minton, Ivon Hitchens and many others. The average 
size of the prints is 6” x 5". They can be obtained, price 
1s. each (postage 3d.) from the Publicity Officer, 


London Transport, 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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of unit costs. We are making increasing use of capable 
industrial designers and consultants’’. His report con- 
tinued “It seems probable that the United Kingdom 
may at some time be part of a Western European 
custom-free area, and that the change will be gradually 
achieved. Your directors regard this as a challenge to 
be met actively and turned to the advantage of the 
company and the country”’. 


Course on home making 

Whether to choose contemporary or traditional design 
when furnishing the home was the theme of a course on 
‘Home making’ organised recently by the East Sussex 
County Council Education Committee. Lectures were 
given by John Bowles of John Bowles & Co Ltd, and 
Bernard Johnson of Johnson Bros, two Brighton retail 
stores. 


COMPETITIONS 


Craftsmanship competition 

Details of the 1957 ‘Competition and Demonstration 
of Craftsmanship’, organised by the Goldsmiths’, 
Silversmiths’ and Jewellers’ Art Council of London, 
have been announced. The closing date for entries is 
May 31; further information from the Hon Secretary, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Ec2. 


Opera house in Australia 

The results have been announced of an international 
competition for the design of a National Opera House 
to be built in Sydney, Australia. The first prize was 
awarded to the Danish architect Joern Utzon; a group 
of American architects was given the second prize, 





The British display at Brussels 


There are to be two pavilions on the British five acre 
site at the ‘Brussels World Exhibition’ in 1958; the 
British Industries Pavilion was discussed in an earlier 
issue (DESIGN October 1956 page 16) and the photo- 
graph above shows a model of the British Government 
Pavilion, which is already under construction. The 
Central Office of Information is responsible to the 
Foreign Office for this pavilion, and James Gardner 
was invited to design the display sequences; when 
these had been decided, the architects, Howard V. 
Lobb and John Ratcliff designed a structure to suit the 
display and circulation requirements which would at 
the same time compete with the pavilions of some 50 
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and the third prize was awarded to the London 
architects, Boissevain and Osmond. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Another DIA exhibition 


‘Make or mar’ —the pleasures and pitfalls in modern 
furnishing —is the title of an exhibition organised by the 
DIA to be held at Charing Cross underground station 
from April 15 — May 4, excluding the Easter holiday. 
Two rooms will be furnished with modern designs, one 
wisely and carefully, the other with little regard to 
harmony and convenience. 


Ideal homes 


It was exhilarating after the last two years’ somewhat 
retrospective exercises to see James Gardner’s hand- 
writing so firmly back again in the ‘Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition’. His conception in the Grand Hall 
of some fantastic tented fair ground had a vernal fresh- 
ness in sharp contrast with the banal, suburban treat- 
ment of the exterior of Olympia and also with the 
impoverished imagination shown in the catalogues on 
offer. A pity that the organisers did not go the whole 
way to ensure a good standard throughout. 

The ‘Ideal Village’ in the National Hall also showed 
some improvement in choice of buildings, though two 
speculators were as‘always faithful to the pre-war con- 
ventions of private enterprise housing — but this time 
the interiors, particularly that done for ‘Woman’ maga- 
zine by Mrs Eileen Bell, were on the whole better 
examples of modern colour and furnishing schemes. 

On the commercial stands of the retail house fur- 
nishers the return to mahogany was much in evidence, 


nations. The three 70-ft high crystal shaped spires form 
the entrance building; these are to be made of stressed 
plywood, and the triangular side walls will be set with 
coloured glass. The display in this ‘Crystaline Hall’ 
will illustrate the place of tradition and pageantry in 
British life today, and will contrast with the ‘Hall of 
Technology’ beyond, the largest and most important 
section of the pavilion. 

Other sections will be devoted to the British people 
at work and play, Commonwealth development, and 
‘It started in Britain’, showing ideas and inventions 
which originated in Britain. 

Richard Costain Ltd is the building contractor, in 
association with Entreprises Blaton-Aubert; the dis- 
play contractor is Frank W. Clifford Ltd. 





though one knowledgeable salesman assured us that 
the public is not yet ready for warmer timbers. 

The central feature, a stack of gold ingots worth a 
million pounds, was perhaps the most unusual gim- 
mick yet tried out at Olympia. On the opening day at 
least this tantalising pile attracted all the attention. 


Japanese exhibition ship 

The ‘Nissho Maru’, an 8,800 ton cargo ship has been 
converted to exhibit a wide range of Japanese goods 
from miniature cameras to machinery, sewing ma- 
chines to cars. Manufacturers taking part have 
conference rooms, sales rooms, a lounge, educational 
film shows and a staff of 70 salesmen and technicians to 
demonstrate the exhibits which are displayed in 24,000 
sq ft of hold space. At the end of a 16-week schedule, 
the ship will have called at Saigon, Rangoon, Colombo, 
Bombay, Karachi, Jakarta and Manila. P.H 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Furnishing centre in Mayfair 

A group of manufacturers under the leadership of 
AVP Industries Ltd has set up The Furnishing 
Centre, 16 Berkeley Street, w1. Among the 28 par- 
ticipating firms are The General Electric Co Ltd, D 
Whitehead Ltd, the Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd, 
the Empire Carpet Co Ltd and The Prestige Group. 
The managing director of AVP Industries, Harold H 
Poster, has control over the selection of all exhibits, 
none of which can be bought by the public direct from 
the centre. Names of local retailers are provided. The 
design of the furniture on show falls sadly behind that 
of the exhibition’s arrangement and fittings, designed 
by Robert A. Spitz. However, Mr Spitz has been re- 
tained to assist in the selection of new items and to 
supervise their arrangement in the centre. Public at- 
tendance was said to average 1,000 a day when this 
report was written, but the effect of a 15 minute com- 
mercial TV promotion once a fortnight had not then 
been felt. 


Two institutes amalgamate 

The British Institute of Management and the Institute 
of Industrial Administration have recently amalga- 
mated. The two institutes have been working in close 
association since 1949, and the councils of both 
organisations now state that “complete integration of 
the two into one Institute is the proper way of doing 
the job for which both were founded’. The new 
organisation will retain the name the ‘British Institute 
of Management’, and its headquarters remain at 
Management House, 8 Hill St, London, w1. 


Moisture proof film 

British Cellophane Ltd is producing a new type of 
transparent moisture proof ‘Cellophane’ cellulose film 
to meet the demand for a heat sealing film where 
exceptional moisture protection is required. 


The problem of metal corrosion 
In a speech to the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
‘Metallic corrosion and conservation’, Dr W. H. J. 
Vernon pointed out that metallic corrosion is costing 
the U K about £600 million annually, and he advocated 
the establishment of a ‘Corrosion Research Station’ to 
tackle the problems involved. ‘Amongst all the errors 
continued on page 67 
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Two examples of outstanding craftsmanship 
in cabinet work designed and made specially 


A A long low Cabinet in Australian Blackwood with ebony inlay, 
handwrought brass handles and leg tips. 


q ACabinet with a 

traditional influence in SPECIALISTS IN HIGH 
Pearwood. Diagonal door GRADE FURNITURE FOR THE 
motifs, handles and leg 


tips in brushed brass. HOME AND OFFICE 


Tan Henderson Ltd 


184 SLOANE STREET - LONDON S.W.1 200 yards from Knightsbridge on the left) Telephone: BELgravia 3271/2 
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of design”, he said “and there are many — the most 
common is still that of coupling together dissimilar 
metals or alloys without regard to their nature and to 
the consequences that may follow when the assembly 
goes into service’’. 


Retailers join in ‘Design for Viewing’ 

The following shops arranged displays of special room 
settings to coincide with the ‘Design for Viewing’ exhi- 
bition in The Design Centre, which is discussed on page 42. 
J. W. Belfield Ltd, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent; 
Bentalls Ltd, Ealing and Kingston-on-Thames; John 
Bowles & Co Ltd, Brighton; Brown, Muff & Co Ltd, 
Bradford; Curl Bros Ltd, Norwich; East Riding 
Furnishing Co, Hull; W. Leslie Edwards & Sons Ltd, 
Blackpool; Elders, Glasgow; Elliston & Cavell Ltd, 
Oxford; Hampton & Sons Ltd, Kensington; Hope- 
wells Ltd, Nottingham; Hulse of Newcastle, New- 
castle under Lyme; Jones & Higgins Ltd, Peckham; 
L’Intérieur, Hanley; William Perring & Co Ltd, 
Canterbury and Kensington; James Phillips & Sons 
Ltd, Bristol; H. Ponsford Ltd, Sheffield; Pratts, Streat- 
ham; Ray and Miles Ltd, Liverpool; Amos Reynolds 


Chair with removable covers 

The value of removable covers in fully upholstered arm- 
chairs is discussed in the article beginning on page 32. 
Another approach to the problem can be seen in this chair 
by Minty Ltd, called the ‘Chameleon’. Only the parts 
which receive the majority of wear — the seat and back 
cushions, and the fronts of the arms — have removable 
covers, the remainder being permanently upholstered. The 
seat and back cushions have simple zip-on covers and the 
back cushion is held in place by poppers. The complete 
padded arm section is taken off when its covers are 
changed, and these covers are also remcved by means of 
zip fasteners. Upholstery is foam plastic on ‘Pirelli’ 
webbing though an alternative seat cushion in foam 


rubber is available. 


LETTERS 


Ltd, Sutton, Surrey; John L. Robertson Ltd, Dundee; 
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DESIGN’S hundredth issue 
SIR: It is an alarming thought, but an encouraging fact, 
that DESIGN is about to become a centenarian. As its 
first editor, still an occasional contributor, and a very 
regular reader, I would like to be the first to send 
congratulations to its present editor, staff and advisers. 
The design world has changed appreciably since the 
magazine was launched in 1949 — partly, I believe 
through DESIGN’s own influence; and recent changes in 
DESIGN, especially the larger page size, are logical as 
well as desirable in these conditions. 


Sometimes I feel that there is almost too much 
about the designed product in your pages, and too 
little about the design process; but steadily increasing 
circulation suggests that this is a minority view. In any 
case it does not detract from my admiration of the 
high standards DESIGN is maintaining. The magazine is 
always informative and stimulating —- a combination 
that is all too rare in specialised journalism. 

ALEC DAVIS 

Director 

Spearhead Services Ltd 
47 Reeves Mews 
London wi 


Criticism in DESIGN 

str: As a very satisfied subscriber to DESIGN I have 
nothing but praise for the presentation of your maga- 
zine and choice of subject matter, but I do feel that 
some of your well intentioned criticism is misdirected. 

I refer in particular to your remarks on the ‘Aga- 
matic 30/80’ thermostatic boiler (DESIGN January 
page 27). To my mind ‘Aga’ has one of the best 
records in the design and manufacture of kitchen 
cookers and boilers and your remarks seem petty and 
irritable when one considers the number of grotesque 
models on the market, left uncriticised. 

To cite another example, your magazine is fre- 
quently high-lighting the minor faults in the better 
designed English cars, yet the Standard Motor Com- 
pany’s range of cars, surely some of the most un- 
inspiring on the market, remain unchallenged. 

In conclusion, I cannot find any justification for 
your remarks on the ‘John Collier’ lettering (DESIGN 
November 1956 page 46), when on the opposite page 
is a far worse example of script used as part of the title 
to that article. Surely the most important factor in 
lettering is that it should be readable — at least one can 
read John Collier’s. 

I appreciate your continual efforts to promote im- 
provements, but sometimes I feel that too much of 
this sort of criticism can only create resentment among 
the more enlightened designers. 

IVAN J. HAYCOCK 
Tregenna 
Pinelands 

Cape Town 

S. Africa 


sir: A horrid attitude of carping criticism has become 
most noticeable in DESIGN recently, much of which I 
feel is prejudicial to British designers and industry 
generally. 

In ‘Pointers’ recently (DESIGN February page 16 
you select the British toy industry for (to my mind 
ill-informed and unfair comment. Since the war we 
have become the world’s leading originator and ex- 
porter of toys, as ome may readily appreciate on 
examining the endless variety and originality of 
British toys on the market. It is to be hoped that your 
innuendo “the designers themselves may not be in 
these islands at all”’ is based on substantial evidence. 

I had always considered the radio industry as one 
particularly concerned with good design. Singular 
references to dark veneers in the caption to illustra- 
tions of moulded plastic radio cabinets (DESIGN 
February page 18) and other comments of that nature 

continued on page 69 








The new range of 
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Taper Tube Furniture 





As instanced by the article in the 
January 1956 issue of ‘ Design’, 
much interest has been aroused by 
the new range of Pel Taper Tube 
Furniture. Models include chairs 
of both the stacking and the non- 
stacking type, and tables in a 
variety of heights and finishes. In 
any setting where the furniture 
needs to be able to stand up to the 
hardest usage and yet be in full 
sympathy with contemporary 
design trends and of the highest 
quality, Pel Taper Tube Furniture 
meets the needs perfectly. 


A catalogue illustrating the range and 
giving full details of heights, finishes, 
etc. will gladly be supplied, 
on request, together with name 
of local distributor. 
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INTERPLAY 


Interplay and Interlace 
screen-printed tiles may 
be arranged in any num- 
ber of different ways to 
make an endless variety of 
wall patterns. Moreover, 
the range offers a choice 
of colours that can often 
be effectively combined. 
Pilkington Interplays may 
be used with great suc- 
cess in schools, indus- 
trial premises, restaurants 


and public houses. 
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PILKINGTON’S TILES LTD, Clifton Function, Manchester 
Telephone SWInton 2024-5-6. London Showrooms:- 
276 Old Gloucester St., London WC1. Tel: HOLborn 2951 
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make one envy Gilbert Harding’s brief in the woman’s 
journal ‘She’ to criticise the contents of the magazine 
in detail. 

Of course, there is room for much improvement in 
our product design, but please do remember that a 
little encouragement is often as effective a stimulus as 
denigration. 

W. BRUCE BROWN 
140 Roding Road 
Loughton 

Essex 


Designing radio cabinets for export 

sin: Returning to the United Kingdom after three 
years abroad, I can wholeheartedly agree with Jack 
Stafford’s comments on radio cabinets (DESIGN 
February pages 17-23). Bad design is good business, 
because it is being deliberately fostered. What seems 
to European eyes hideous and vulgar, is to Eastern 
eyes attractive, and the manufacturer must take some 
of the blame for producing a cabinet which makes the 
CoID recoil in horror. But very few British manu- 
facturers bother to find out the tastes of their overseas 
customers: even now they make terrible mistakes on 
colours which are well known to be tabu (such as 
white plastics cabinets for the Chinese). 

The Germans and Dutch since the war have been to 
considerable trouble to explore their overseas’ mar- 
kets; many companies such as Philips have their own 
staff stationed in the East. It is not therefore sur- 
prising to find that their cabinet design and advertising 
are way ahead for that specific market, and that the 
British manufacturer tends to copy, imitate or adapt. 

This attitude may excuse things which to us are 
flashy, but it does not excuse bad design as such; no 
one likes fiddly knobs, minute scales, and unrelated 
shapes, yet a large proportion of sets are exported with 
these features. Visual enrichment does not mean a 
haphazard collection of brass bits tacked on to a glossy 
cabinet. A good designer within the terms of reference 
of the export market can produce a ‘best seller’, but at 
the same time maintain the prestige of the company 
and Britain’s exports. 

On the home market, I find to my pleasant surprise 
that there is a great improvement in the furniture on 


A showroom for carpets 

Kosset Carpets Ltd, has recently opened this showroom at 
6 Bruton Street, London, W1; the illustration shows the 
reception area where retail enquiries are dealt with. The 
showroom was designed by Ward & Austin. 


show in the chain stores, but as a number of these also 
sell radios, this rather contradicts Mr Stafford who 
blames the setting for the design — it is my experience 
that the worst designs for radio cabinets are on show in 
furniture stores. 

Design for obsolescence plays a large part in the 
policy of the radio industry; if the design is too good 
the owner will never part with it — perhaps there is 
food for thought here for the adventurous manu- 
facturer to produce the fine cabinet to take a new 
chassis each year! 

PETER E. M. SHARP 
46 Hyde Vale 
London sE10 


A boiler condemned 

sir: I had an excess of saliva when I read the excellent 
article on domestic boilers (DESIGN January pages 26- 
32). Had this appeared two years ago it might have 
saved the demonstrations of spite and spleen shown 
every morning in my specially prepared boiler house, 
where I have a prime example of short-sighted design 
and of plumbing inefficiency in the boiler installed 
there. 

How any manufacturer could produce such an ill- 
conceived piece of modern heating equipment, I fail to 
understand. Firstly, the thermostat controls a shutter 
into the ash pit at the rear of the boiler which has been 
installed six inches away from the wall. The draught 
vent is protected by a wire mesh. It is impossible to 
reach either of these points by manual means. Every 
two months I free the wire mesh from ash with a 
motor car foot pump, used normally for blowing up 
tyres. Secondly the main fuel door is positioned 
directly opposite the two flues passing through the 
heating jacket. These fill up with coke breeze every 
time the boiler is fired for the night. Thirdly not only 
do these flues become choked with coke, but eventually 
this works through and completely jams the main 
draught ventilator shutter. The handle of this shutter 
soon broke off, and is now replaced with an adjustable 
spanner working on the flats of the spindle, as I find I 
need this extra leverage to grind the coke into dust to 


enable this component to work with any degree of 


efficiency. 
This boiler was installed as an example of a modern 
fuel fired boiler. In my opinion it ranks as an example 


of extremely bad design, sheltering behind a wealth of 


vitreous enamel, chromium plate, and temperature 
gauges. In efficiency and common sense design, it 
cannot approach the 20 year old model it superseded 
in my breakfast room. And, unfortunately, it carries 
the name of one of the foremost manufacturers. 

I hope your article is widely read by those con- 
templating the installation of such equipment, and 
that they follow your recommendations. 

I. J. PENRICE 
Culmore 
Stoneleigh Rd 
Gibbett Hill 
Coventry 


Photogenic boilers 


SiR: I was interested in your article ‘Domestic Boilers’ 
in DESIGN. For some time I have noticed that boiler 
manufacturers never illustrate the water pipes and 
frequently do not even show the flue pipes. 

This practice has been continued in your article. 


Plastics playing cards 

These are the first designs in a new series of playing cards 
manufactured by Thomas De La Rue & Co Ltd. They 
have a plastics finish which can be wiped clean, and the 
traditional border has been eliminated from the design, 
which is by Diana Behr. 


Many of the boilers have side fittings for the pipes and 
these are usually the weakest features from a design 
point of view. The boilers look attractive in your 
illustrations but when seen with the water pipes in 
position the result is very different. 

ALAN J. KENNARD 

20 Haslemere Ave 

Hendon Nw4 


Bouquet for washing up 
str: After reading the article ‘Bouquet for Glasses’ 
(DESIGN January page 42) we ordered half a dozen of 
the Gilbey champagne glasses. 

These, I agree with your reviewer, are excellently 
packaged and of an aesthetically satisfying shape. I 
wonder, however, if he has had the experience of 
washing and drying them after use. The glass walls are 
thin and feel fragile, and the ratio of narrow mouth to 
long depth makes it impossible to reach the bottom 
part of the glass with a towel. 

Personally I do not give glasses of this shape and 
construction a long lease of life under normal con- 
ditions of use. Perhaps we have become so obsessed 
with the idea of functional aesthetics that we have lost 
the basic ideal of function. 

J. B. BLAYNEY 

60 King St 

Manchester 2 
We asked R. Stennett-Willson, who designed the glasses, 
to comment on Mr Blayney’s letter: 

“The dimensions of the bowl of the glass, to which 
Mr Blayney refers, are approximately those of a half 
pint tumbler, which sells in hundreds of thousands and 
is presumably washed and dried after use. 

“«*The glass walls are thin’; this is a tribute to the 
skill of the blower and is what is called for in glasses 

continued on page 71 
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to read DESIGN. If you have found this 


issue of DESIGN interesting, why not 


see it regularly? DESIGN has 


authoritative news each month of new 
products from Britain and from overseas. 
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made of crystal and out of which wine will be drunk. 
They ‘feel fragile’; this, surely, is one of the wonder- 
ful characteristics of glass. The transparency and the 
apparent fragility are two of the characteristics of 
glass which, to me, always go together and to reduce 
either one of these in a wine glass, in my opinion, makes 
it less of a glass. I do not believe we have reached the 
stage where we prefer the unbreakability of plastic or 
the heaviness of the machine made pub glass.” 


BOOKS 


25 années UAM, René Herbst, Editions du Salon 
des Arts Ménagers, Commissariat Général, Grand- 
Palais, Avenue Alexandre III, Paris, VIIIe, 2130 
francs 

This is an album of seven impassioned manifestos 
followed by 114 pages of unimpassioned photographs — 
both recording 25 years of activity by the Union des 
Artistes Modernes. 

Compared with the jungle warfare of Paris, we 
hardly seem alive at all in this cloudy, cosy island. 
Nobody waves a flag or shows the smallest wish to 
“affirmer leurs affinités de tendance’’. On the other 
hand, the very militancy of the Modern Movement in 
France may have generated a degree of reaction in 
favour of ‘buffets Henri II’ and ‘consoles fagon Régence’. 
Georges Huisman should not be so surprised that, ‘in 
the century of Picasso’, the public “‘s’obstine de se 
satisfaire’’ with surroundings which fail to reflect the 
new techniques and creations of the age. 

“S’obstine’’ — that is the word. The image is of a 
bison lowering its great head in dull defiance, while 
the pygmies wave their spears or in their smoky 
caverns draw magical pictures which will surely bring 
the ponderous beast crashing down sooner or later. 
Tribal dances and incantations! Here is the ‘Manifesto 
of the Year 1934’, reproduced in eight pages of dense 
typography and defective presswork. It affirms the 
beauty of machines; the mystique of speed; towns airy, 


A shop for men in Regent Street store 

C. & M. Sumrie Ltd, the clothing manufacturer has 
opened a men’s shop in Robinson & Cleaver Ltd’s 
Regent Street store. The new department, designed by 
Beverley Pick Associates, occupies part of the ground 
floor. Bleached beech, sapele and dark rosewood hard- 
woods and veneers have been used for the showcases and 
fittings; lighting in the showroom is by GEC Ltd and the 
furniture is by S. Hille Ltd and Ernest Race Ltd. 









healthy and vast; rooms luminous, clear and united; it 
excommunicates rhetoric, invokes Plato, Stendhal, 
Cocteau, Taine, Goethe, Nietzsche, Ruskin! The very 
ghost of Maurras sends a screech of “‘nudité, netteté, 
justice” whistling past the bison at bay, but still it 
stands its ground, stuffily secure in all that hair and 
hide. . . . Worse still, there is treachery about, and in 
the instant of writing one’s manifesto “/’interpretation 
partisane s’embusque au détour de 
Terrifying. 

Well, that is how things get done in Paris, where the 
instinct for ‘groupement’ is as strong as the much- 
despised ‘joining’ habits of the Americans. But when 
one turns to the photographic pages in this album, set 
out in nine beautifully organised sections, the sense of 
struggle curiously vanishes and one watches instead 
the patient, austere and meditative march of artists as 
individual men and women. Much of the work shown 
will, of course, be familiar to readers of DESIGN, but it 
is extraordinarily interesting, for example, to see on a 
single page the development of chair forms by such an 
artist as René Herbst, or to trace the single-minded 
progress of Le Corbusier over the past quarter-century. 
Inevitably some idioms appear to ‘date’ more than 
others. A conspicuous instance is the architectural 
formulae of Mallet-Stevens, now brutalised on every 
by-pass in Subtopia. Going to the other extreme of 
size, jewellery, with its affinity to fashion, quickly gets 
a ‘period’ look. Mysterious and delightful that a 
bracelet by Gerard Sandoz of 1931 should look so 
exactly like a poster of 1931! 

This album is indispensable in evaluating both the 
Modern Movement in France and its formidable 
watchword ‘Tant pis pour les morts’. D. M. FORREST 


chaque ligne’. 


Perspective: A New System for Designers, 
Fay Doblin, Whitney Publications, USA, Alec 
Tiranti Ltd, £1 16s 

To give a new look to what is generally regarded as a 
dry and difficult subject is something of an achieve- 
ment. Perspective is the dry skeleton concealed in 
every drawing of a three-dimensional object, a skeleton 
which it is just as important for a designer to discover 
and understand, as it is for an artist to visualise the 
bony skeleton within the human figure. But when 
perspective is treated as a branch of geometrical pro- 
jection, as it is in many excellent text books, the 
average student finds the reasoning rather formidable, 
and he may acquire from it little more than a series of 
almost incomprehensible rules. Jay Doblin breaks 
away from this tradition by approaching perspective 
from the point of view of experimental optics; he 
treats it in fact as a study in visual perception, and 
with the aid of very clever and imaginative drawings he 
succeeds in bringing the whole subject to life. A 
perspective drawing only creates “an illusion of 
reality”, a composite effect combining conveniently in 
one picture the impressions we receive in scanning a 
solid angle considerably greater than our stationary 
angle of distinct vision. Mr Doblin shows how we 
cheat ourselves in believing that we see straight lines, 
when actually only those which pass through the 
centre of vision are straight. In a very striking diagram 
he demonstrates the errors arising in the conventional 
perspective picture of a tiled floor. To eliminate 
distortion it would be necessary to convert the straight 
lines into a double family of parabolas and ellipses. 








Mr Doblin eliminates many of the headaches of 
geometrical perspective by basing his constructions on 
three special cases of the perspective of a cube, and 
shows that any other aspect can be derived from one of 
these views, and that all objects can be built up from a 
basic cube. The treatment is very thorough, and 
refreshingly original, but the scope of the book is 
limited, and it is rather surprising that the considera- 
tion of shadows and reflections, notorious traps for the 
unwary, has been omitted. The text might be expanded 
a little without loss of simplicity. While the drawings 
are generally admirable, the lettering of the figures is 
not very clear. But these are small faults in a very 
helpful and stimulating book, which should be made 
available in every drawing office. ERIC BENTON 


Life and Human Habitat, Richard Neutra, 
Verlags-anstalt Alexander Koch GMBH, Stuttgart, 
Alec Tiranti Ltd, £5 10s 

The bulk of this book is made up of most glamorous 
photographs of some 48 houses, with captions in 
English and German. We are also given a series of 
extracts from Richard Neutra’s lectures ‘Survival 
through Design’, in which, despite the obscurity of 
some of the writing, we can see the sensitivity of a 
humanist, conscious of his part in the awful responsi- 
bility for the creation of man’s environment. To 
eee the architect is most dangerously and 
responsibly at work on his client. Even after his fee has 
been paid, after he is out of sight and seemingly for- 
gotten, this precarious character really remains with 





One of the illustrations in ‘Life and Human Habitat’ - 
the living room of a house in California. 


his victim 24 hours a day . . . as the mortgage lasts or 
until freedom is regained. His performance is loaded 
with momentous meaning. Most of his doings, often 
unknown even to himself, are fraught with threat or 
promise, with harm or benefit, with future trouble or a 
comfortable, wholesome rolling-on of many life pro- 
cesses; and — if we look broadly at our harassed man- 
made world, with the survival of our race.” 

Neutra’s awareness of responsibility produces no 
compromise, no diffidence, no reliance on traditional 
solutions. In fact, this social sense is the core of his 
devotion to the study of human habitation and makes 
his architectural contribution so original and vital. 

This book is a well produced ‘glossy’ and there are 
some houses illustrated which by their /ushness may 
embarrass many of us (poor relations in the Old 
continued on page 73 
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World), but Richard Neutra is no mere designer of 
millionaires’ desert homes. Many of the houses are 
small and built upon confined or difficult sites, but 
every house is designed to function and each has its own 
integrity — that is the integration of inside and outside 
achieved by precise planning and beautifully detailed 
structure. 

It is interesting to read his remarks on ‘Architecture 
by Decree’ — being some brief notes on architectural 
controls by “neighbourhood art juries’. He does not 
suffer from such stringent control as do architects in 
this country; our so-called safeguard of elevational 
control has frustrated more good architects than bad 
ones and Neutra clearly resents and questions the 
value of such censorship. 

Neutra has style and his own vocabulary and no 
pre-occupation with design clichés. His technique is 
restrained and direct. He unerringly produces these 
sympathetic domestic settings with an overwhelming 
simplicity and subtle use of materials. The fact that 
his houses have a wide appeal does not diminish their 
real architectural contribution. ERIC LYONS 


Architects’ Yearbook 7, 
Dannatt, Elek Books Ltd, £2 2s 
Several articles in this yearbook make it clear that 
technologists and architects must combine as equal 
co-partners in their final achievement. Herbert Read 
states that our real hope is that they should grow 
together, that some day the one art may be the ex- 
pression of the other. Some of the illustrations awaken 
the fear that technology may at the present have out- 
grown its partner. 

In furniture also, if we may judge by the article by 
Edgar Kaufmann, there is a strong trend towards 
function at the expense of grace in American designs. 
Happily the same tendency does not show in this 
country. 

The interesting technical article on the heat pump 
could have been expanded to include the latest 
American progress, where the trend is to use the 
freely available primary heat source — external air. 
Thomas Stevens, the author of this article, can be 
assured that some large British concerns are giving 
serious thought to the problem on these lines. I doubt, 
however, whether the heat pump can be an economic 
means of heating the British home unless a second use 
is found for the relatively expensive motor-compressor 
unit. In America this second use is summer air con- 
ditioning. Mr Stevens describes how here on a smaller 
scale hot water heating combined with larder cooling 
may be achieved. HUBERT T. TAYLOR 


edited by Trevor 


Georgian Grace, Fohn Gloag, A. & C. Black 
Lid, £3 10s 

This attractive looking book, of which no Georgian 
would feel ashamed, is ‘A Social History of Design 
from 1660-1830’. The author apologetically calls it a 
“popular work”, but that hardly seems an apt descrip- 
tion for an elegant tome costing £3 10s. It is rather, a 
synthesis of many themes, with a strong emphasis upon 
architecture which forms the link between them and 
upon social customs. 

One can perhaps question the need for yet another 
book on the Georgian period for it is an era which is 
Particularly well covered bibliographically; but that 
would be ungenerous for this one is lively and well 


DESIGN 100 


illustrated with reproductions from original sources, 
with photographs of paintings and of museum exhibits, 
and with many excellent drawings of buildings, 
furniture and domestic objects. 

However, one can quite logically question certain 
assumptions underlying the book. For how much 
longer are we to keep on a pedestal our wealthy, 
favoured ancestors who lived so lustily under all the 
varied Georges ? They have reigned supreme for so 
long and many people who are open minded and 
selective about other matters seem to find everything 
produced between 1660 and 1830 beyond reproach. 
Mr Gloag writes in his introduction: ““How was it that 
architects, designers, craftsmen and their patrons never 
seemed to put a foot wrong in the Georgian period ?”’, 
and his book is a development of this sentimental 
theme. 

Those of us who are living today in Georgian 
houses know how shoddy and uncomfortable they 
often are inside, and who are we to judge only by the 
charming facades ? Many of the extravagant designs in 
Chippendale’s ‘Director’ must have been very un- 
comfortable and are quite impossible aesthetically - 
from our point of view. 

That, surely is the point of any assessment cf any 
society remote, either in time or place, from our own. 
We need to admit that, however well informed we may 
be, we always judge from our personal point of view 
and that this point of view is largely a subconscious, 
emotive, transient thing, owing less than we imagine to 
logical thought, and conditioned by our environment. 
It is not purely intellectural, or a final, heaven-sent 
enlightenment. 

One could guess at many reasons why we support so 
fervently all things Georgian; our tepid, uncertain 
taste envies the robust fullness of theirs; the calm and 
repose of their facades contrast with our noise and 
busyness; in our time we lack the final answers to 
anything and we envy their unhesitating acceptance of 
‘Proportion’ and the ‘Orders’; they are respected and 
safe and so it is easy to save ourselves the effort of 
analysis, of critical judgment; they were country gentle- 
men, most of us would like to be — and so on. Non est 
disputandum — but how fascinating it is to do so! 

MOLLY HARRISON 


British Table and Ornamental Glass, L. M. 
Angus-Butterworth, Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd, 
£2 2s 

This book is based on a series of splendid articles 
which appeared earlier in the journal ‘Pottery and 
Glass’. Enriched with more than 200 illustrations it 
deals with the background, history, personalities and 
products of all the well known British glassmakers 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. 

In this respect the book is unique in its complete- 
ness. It leaves the reader with the feeling that he knows 
the British glass industry intimately, which is not the 
case when the subject is dealt with in a more abstract 
and less intimate form. 

The author — glass manufacturer, technologist and 
connoisseur — has a wide knowledge of the various 
processes of glassmaking and his accuracy can be relied 
upon. 

The reference section, ‘Annals of glass in Britain’ 
contains a very useful and interesting chronological 
record of the chief events in the history of British 





glass, giving in brief terms the outstanding events from 
the thirteenth century. This section also contains a 
comprehensive glossary of terms used in the industry. 

The book would have been quite complete with the 
history and the reference section. While the chapters 
devoted to detail regarding the export trade and the 
home market for glass make interesting reading, the 
chapters on the ‘Shaping of glass’ and the ‘Design of 
glass’ deal with these subjects too briefly really to 
warrant inclusion. To do justice to them would 
require volumes of their own. 

The book is of great value to those closely con- 
nected with glass and of great interest to all who love 
and wish to learn more about this most beautiful and 
fascinating of man made materials. W. J. WILSON 


Scottish Gold and Silver Work, Jan Finlay, 
Chatto & Windus Ltd, £3 3s 

This is a handsome book, well illustrated with 96 
photographs, showing for the first time in a single 
volume, a comprehensive outline of the Scottish 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work. 

In outlining their contribution, Ian Finlay, who is 
Keeper of the Department of Art and Ethnography in 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, has chosen a 
remarkably wide range of objects to illustrate his text, 
from a delightful tinker made stew pan, to the Royal 
Crown of Scotland. The development of the craft is 
traced in detail, and in relationship to the social back- 
ground, from the days of the early Celtic goldwork to 
its gradual decline in the late eighteenth century. 

It is, however, the chapter ‘Edinburgh, the Golden 
Age’ that really shows the important contribution of 





A tea pot made by James Ker in 1736 — an illustration in 
Scottish Gold and Silver Work. 


Scottish craftsmen. Outstanding among the many 
clever silversmiths working in Edinburgh in the early 
eighteenth century were Colin McKenzie and James 
Ker, both of whom specialised in tea services. Their 
sensitive use of unadorned forms with contrasting 
spouts and handles, are of unsurpassed elegance. 
Though the book is an historical survey, and is 
consequently of greater interest to the connoisseur and 
collector, for the designer its illustrations alone make 
it a valuable reference work. ROBERT WELCH 


Advertising and the Artist, Ashley Havinden, 

The Studio Ltd, 7s 6d 

Those who concern themselves with the sociological 

position of the fine arts today often look towards 

advertising as the marriage broker effecting a happy 
continued on page 75 
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alliance between patronage and function and establish- 
ing for painting a locus standi in the modern world. 
Their ruminations on that theme however are often 
marked by a fatal innocence of the complexity, the 
instability —- in the sense that its techniques, its atti- 
tudes and its accents are always changing - and the 
precise functionings of the advertising profession. 

Not the least of the many merits of this book, 
produced for The Advertising Association, is that it 
has been written by a man who has had a long and an 
intimate acquaintance with the world of advertising, 
and who, by his own career has largely influenced many 
of its recent developments. Married to a director of an 
advertising agency, and himself a director of the same 
agency, Ashley Havinden has had an intimate ac- 
quaintance not only with the worlds of art and of 
advertising, but with the administration of agencies 
such as the Society of Industrial Artists and the 
Advertising Creative Circle which especially con- 
cern themselves with the relationship between these 
two worlds. Primarily, one supposes, this book is in- 
tended as a kind of essay in cultural public relations, 
directed at the general public, and even more so at the 
section of the advertising profession whose attitude 
towards the relationship between art and advertising is 
at best ‘neutral’ — to those who feel that in saying ‘the 
business of advertising is to sell’ they have revealed not 
only their own deep wisdom, but a truth which has 
eluded the grasp of other men. On the other hand 
however, it contains a good deal to interest the general 
student of manners, the art student anxious to ‘go in 
for advertising’, and anyone concerned with the trans- 
lation of ideas into shapes. 

Especially valuable and revealing is the excellent 
series of illustrations, though it is perhaps not mere 
pedantry to wish that the original sizes had been 
given, and even some information about the media 
provided. 

The main points of negative criticism to be made 
are rather obvious ones. The bird’s eye view of the 
history of advertising art brings in a good deal of 
material which is, by now, almost too familiar, and 
there are several inaccurate generalisations. Millais 
was famous without the help of ‘Bubbles’; to say that 
“Monet and his associates Pisarro, Courbet, Sisley, 
Manet and Seurat” were responsible for the first 
great break with the Renaissance school is to reveal a 
curious sense of the proportionate significance of these 
artists. 

At the modest price of 7s 6d, however, this lively 
informative and, on the whole, right-thinking book 
should have a greatly beneficial effect on the relation- 
ships between art, advertising and those who suffer, or 
enjoy both. BERNARD DENVIR 


Drawing for Advertising, Eric Hobbs, The 
Studio Ltd, £1 §s 

This is an excellent book. The writing is concise, 
instructive and well informed, and the illustrations, 
which cover a very wide field, show admirable ex- 
amples of drawing for advertising. All art students who 
intend to make this their career should buy the book, 
and carry it about with them until they have learned 
everything it has to offer, which is a considerable 
amount and all of it useful. It is an empirical book, 
describing graphic design for advertising with its 
unnumerable facets not as it might be, but precisely as 





it was in 1956. While many of the illustrations show 
the type of work which students will have seen in ‘Gra- 
phis’ there are also drawings which that inestimable 
review would never reproduce, but which nevertheless 
represent work of a high, if unoriginal order. The 
layout and production is satisfactory without being 
noticeably good; the jacket, however, is not only banal, 
it is misleading, since it suggests that this book is in- 
tended for delicate young amateurs, whereas it is the 
best book known to this reviewer for keen young 
professionals. WILLIAM STOBBS 


Colour in Advertising, The 
Studio Ltd, £2 2s 
This book obviously represents years of research. The 
subject has been examined methodically, dissected 
clinically through dozens of cross-sections, and 
statistics have been drawn up for every one of them. 
The author deserves a PhD for his erudition and the 
tenacity of purpose with which he upholds his thesis. 
It is a book which has presumably been written for 
and certainly should be read by, the directive powers 
behind big advertising. It contains all the factual 
evidence which clients need to know before deciding 
to pay the extra costs which colour involves, so adver- 
tising agencies should possess it to obtain ammunition 
for their arguments. It is doubtful, however, if 
practising designers could read this book with very 
much profit, as they would probably find the statis- 
tician’s viewpoint so much at variance with their more 
intuitive outlock. The typographic design of the book 
is haphazard and the book jacket dismal. 

WILLIAM STOBBS 


Ernest Biggs, 


The Layton Annual Awards, C. & E. Layton 
Ltd, £1 Is 

For this book a panel of ten judges, including designers 
and members of the advertising industry, has selected 
100 of the best advertisements entered for the 1956 
‘Layton Annual Awards’. These awards are given each 





year to encourage those concerned with producing 
advertisements to improve the standard of the graphic 
arts and their relationship to the subjects advertised. 
The judges’ comments are included in the text; 
Jesse Collins makes the point that too many advertise- 
ments are burdened with a trade mark or trade name of 
really poor design. Milner Gray is surprised at the 
marked differences in the general standard - the 
engineering group, for instance, was so much better 
than the clothing and cosmetic group. He asks “Are 
engineers judged to react to a higher standard of 





aesthetics than housewives, or is this merely the 
accident of submission ?” 

For all those interested in the design and production 
of better advertisements, this selection admirably 
reproduced and bound into one volume, designed by 
Cecil Meyer, will be of value not only by way of 
comparison but for the full list of credits given to those 
who have produced the good advertisements so 
skilfully. P.H. 


Modern Danish Furniture, Esbjern Hiort, A. 
Zwemmer Ltd, £2 10s 

This superbly produced volume is the third in a series 
devoted to Danish applied art and, like the earlier 
volumes, is edited by Esbjorn Hiort. With the intro- 
duction and captions in four languages it should have 
a wide appeal. 

The introduction gives a synopsis of the develop- 
ment of good design in furniture through the Cabinet 
Makers’ Guild, but what it does omit to explain is how 
the Danes as a nation have become appreciative of a 
high standard of industrial design. 

It is disappointing not to see illustrated the work 
of Kaare Klint; this is a serious omission, for Klint 
was the forerunner and teacher of many whose work 
is shown. 

There is also a noticeable lack of illustrations of 
cabinet work, and almost 75 per cent of the plates are 
devoted to chairs. 

There is a very high standard of design throughout 
the volume and the comparison of Hans Wegner and 
Finn Juhl who are both well represented, is particularly 
useful; this clearly shows the difference of these two 
masters in their approach to design. Vestergaard 
Jensen, Mogens Lassen and Erik Worts are also 
designers worthy of mention. 

This volume is one that everyone interested in 
furniture and good design should have on their 
bookshelves. BERNARD MCGEOGHEGAN 


Art and Industry, Hertert Read ( fourth edition), 
Faber and Faber Ltd, £1 10s 

Twenty three years, seven printings and four editions 
old, Sir Herbert Read’s ‘Art and Industry’ has clearly 
attained the status of a standard work, and now joins 
books like Sigfried Giedion’s ‘Space, Time and Archi- 
tecture’ (OUP) as an established academic text on 
modern design. But whereas the latter has rolled for- 
ward through the years, gaining bulk, losing its figure 
and absorbing everything in its path, like an art- 
historical ‘Quatermass’ monster, ‘Art and Industry’ re- 
mains as slim, prim and virginal as the day it was 
issued in its first edition. The illustrations have been 
partially revamped, the text remains virtually un- 
touched — the received ideas of the ‘twenties, re- 
phrased in the rhetoric of the ‘thirties. Sir Herbert 
clearly believes that a good text, like a good design, is 
for always, and people who feel that way about designs 
seem generally ready to accept his thesis as an ultimate 
point of reference, a touchstone for all classes of design 
appraisal. ‘Art and Industry’ has certainly acquired this 
standing in what might be called the world of inter- 
national academic aesthetics, the world of conferences, 
seminars, fellowships and awards, but this is hardly 
surprising because much of his apparatus criticus - 
absolute values, proportion, abstract form, the Par- 
thenon — has been common coin in academic circles 
continued on page 77 
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since long before the book was written, since about the 
Renaissance, in fact. These academic aesthetics were 
evolved for the evaluation and justification of the 
prestige arts of a dominant intellectual minority (such 
as the Medici court in Florence, the Académie Fran- 
caise, or the Bloomsbury set) not for the consumer arts 
of a technological democracy. But the problem of in- 
dustrial design only arises in consumer democracies of 
a fairly high technological culture, and as a contribu- 
tion to the study of industrial design Sir Herbert’s 
book is less than one per cent effective; it offers stan- 
dards applicable only to one tiny corner of the total 
field of activity. 

‘Art and Industry’ is probably the last work of the 
primitive phase of design appraisal, in which the 
sprawling, turbulent, dynamic corpus of popular de- 
sign is trimmed to a procrustean diagram of fine art 
aesthetics and the 99 per cent that won’t fit is thrown 
away — not merely thrown away but specifically con- 
demned as neither beautiful nor efficient, just as what 
remains inside the diagram is wilfully misconstrued, as 
in a celebrated passage where the use of streamline as a 
term of praise, is advanced as proof of a widely 
diffused appreciation of abstract form. Standing as we 
do, on the threshold of mankind’s first real revolution 
since the mastery of agriculture, that is, the democra- 
tisation of disposable wealth through the dynamic 
exploitation of mass-production and expendability, we 
must find Sir Herbert, with his minority standards and 
recently proclaimed suspicion of expendability, a poor 
guide to an age in which leadership in taste will pass 
from the apologists of the privileged few to the pro- 
fessional representatives of the enfranchised many. 

REYNER BANHAM 











Corrections 


DESIGN February: page 19 — the radio made by E. K. 
Cole Ltd was designed by John Grant, and not J. K. 
White. Page 56 — the wheel cut bowl was designed by 
Jerzy Sosinka of the Edinburgh College of Art, and 
not by Eleanor Grubb, and the lead crystal decanter 
was designed by Gillian R. Crowther, and not Pamela 
O’Connell. 
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Tom Arnold, MsiA; Diana Behr; Geoffrey Bellamy, Desrca; 
Terence Conran; William Dixon; Kenneth Garland (Art 
Editor); James Gardner, OBE, RDI, FSIA; Frank Guille, 
MSIA; Peter Hatch, msta (Cover); Alec Heath, rsia; R. C. 
Hiscock, MSIA; Jack Howe, FRIBA, FSIA; Godfrey Imhof, 
MSIA; Peter Inchbald, MA (Oxon); Tom Jones; Howard 
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Classified advertisements 


RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS reguiring the services of designers, 
whether for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are 
invited to apply to the Record of Designers, Col D, 
London, or to the CoID, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain a short list 
of designers suitable to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This service is free to 
British manufacturers and incurs no obligation. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT has vacancies for both junior 
and assistant graphic designers. Former must be good 
letterer, accurate worker, with knowledge of typc- 
graphy. Latter should have had some experience and 
knowledge of typography, print and packaging tech- 
niques. Apply Business Manager, 37 Park Street, 
London w!. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

AND GRAPHIC ARTS 

Teacher in the Design Department, with proved 
ability in Typographic Design and wide Industrial 
experience. Ability to lecture on Typographic Design 
with special reference to the methods and economics of 
production is essential. Salary £1,200 x £30-£1,350 
plus London allowance £36 or £48. Application forms 
from the Priacipal, Back Hill, ec1, returnable by 2oth 
April 1957. (316) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ~ 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
As soon as possible, part-time (8/roths) Head of 
Department of Book Production. Must have practical 
experience of book production and typographical 
design. Salary £1,280 x £32 to £1,400 plus London 
allowance of £28-16s. or £38-8s. per annum. Applica- 
tion forms from Secretary at School, Southampton 
Row, WC! returnable by 2oth April 1957. (278) 


AN OPPORTUNITY occurs in the Publicity Department of 
leading chemical manufacturers in the Manchester 
area for a young man who has a thorough knowledge of 
typography and a flair for modern layout. Main duties 
visualising and production of technical literature. 
Experience in still and cine photography an advantage. 
Applications in writing with account of past experience, 
age and personal details to Box 230, DESIGN, 28 
Haymarket, London sw1. 


EXHIBITION DESIGN. Male assistant (age 22-26) re- 
quired to carry out design of electrical exhibits at 
domestic, industrial and agricultural shows of national 
importance; work includes progressing own jobs 
throughout; copy writing ability an advantage but not 
essential. Staff restaurant, pension scheme. Salary 
£500/600 p.a. according to ability. Apply in writing to 
Director, E.D.A. 2, Savoy Hill, wc2. 


COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 
FREE LANCE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER offers services for 
product design in engineering and plastics. Original 
design, re-design, models, prototypes, working draw- 
ings. Box 181, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


Rates: 9d per word (minimum, 15s). Box numbers, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


EXHIBITION STANDS, Interiors and Quantity Displays. 
Our comprehensive exhibition service specialises in 
three-dimensional advertising, working to Designers’ 
and Advertising Agents’ own drawings, or to our own 
designs. We shall be pleased to quote you. FLUSH 
WOODWORK LIMITED, 641/3 Romford Road, London 
E12. Telephone GRAngewood 0123 (3 lines). 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas Fairs should con- 
tact DAVIES TURNER & CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits and Stands. 
Phone sLoare 3455 or write to 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


DESIGNS, IDEAS, detailed drawings for new products. 
W. Bruce Brown, MSIA, FRSA, industrial designer, 
140 Roding Road, Loughton, Essex. Loughton 4138. 


FRAMING 

PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, wW8. PARK 4349. 


PRINTING 
THE CARAVEL PRESS offers a practical design and printing 
service to all who appreciate original ideas and first- 
class production. 11 Moxon Street, London wi. 
HUNTER 0492. 


A COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE with a Studio for modern 
design; a Studio for Industrial Photography, including 
the new American Colour process, coupled with a 
fully automatic Printing Plant is the unique service 
offered by Nutt & Stevens Ltd, 3 Nedham Street, 
Leicester. A personal service by the Directors of the 
Company to all enquiries. 


PHOTO TYPESETTING for display and special lettering 
direct to film, glass or bromide gives new possibilities 
in typography. Needle sharp lettering, 100%, copy- 
fitting, unsmudgeable bromide prints. Write for details 
PHOTO SET LTD, 9 Emerson Street, London sE1. 
Telephone waterloo 6630. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES, 4, 5 and 6 Seaton Place, 
Hampstead Road, Nw1, telephone EUSTON 7617 and 
1981, welcome your inquiries for experimental, engi- 
neering, architectural models, clay modelling, com- 
mercial lettering, rubber and plastic prototypes, 
animated displays, designs and drawings, prototypes 
and mockups, film special effects and models, pro- 
duction runs in rubber, plastic and white metal, amuse- 
ment slot machines, theatrical properties, masks and 
costume trimmings and window displays. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO LET office or showroom Marble Arch. Approx. 
18 ft 15 ft. Parquet Floor, Contemporary Decor. 
£200 per annum incl. rates, excl. Elect. Telephone 
installed. Box 233, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London 
swl. 


JOHN BAKER welcomes your enquiries concerni 
creative photography at our studio or on locatig 
Telephone paDdington 2119. 8 Norfolk M 
London w2. 


METAL — WIRE — TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufa 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holbe 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, N1. CAN 8042. 
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